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Lip-READING lessons for the adult and lip-reading as 
taught to the congenitally deaf are totally different. 
In the latter, much attention is given to the elements 
and their combinations. In the former, only sufficient 
time is given to the elements to classify them, in order 
to facilitate the recognition of homophenes, and as an 
aid to reading proper names, ete. In the case of the 
congenitally deaf, it is a slow process of building up, 
and, as the vocabulary grows, the lip-reading powers 
increase. With the hard-of-hearing adult, we have to 
do with the movements, the gliding of one element 
into another, and not positions. Then, too, an ele- 
ment is modified by the one preceding or following it, 
so that time spent on drill on the single elements is 
time lost and would much better be spent on syllables or 
combinations. 

We have also to battle with discouragement in teach- 
ing the adult; so every lesson has to be planned with 
the thought of keeping up the courage of the student, 
so that at the end of each day he may feel that a 
step forward has been made. 

Ten minutes of each of the first ten lessons are de- 
voted to the classification of the elements and combi- 
nations of them. The elements must always be con- 
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sidered from the lip-readers’ point of view and never 
from that of articulation. The rest of the hour is 
devoted to a drill in every-day phrases, sentences 
made up as a systematic drill of the elements, and 
simple stories given entire; and a short time is given 
to conversation. 

If the student has any hearing the drills should be 
given without voice. In order to do this with comfort 
and with perfect naturalness, the teacher should prac- 
tise breath control. 

The student is advised to have some one at home 
with whom to practise. This person is invited to the 
class and cautioned against mouthing and all unnatural- 
ness. Mirror practice to a limited extent is encouraged. 

If the lip-reader wishes to make real headway, he 
should devote the morning hours of every day to it 
for at least three months, and much of this time should 
be given to class work where each student has the 
opportunity to see the same sentence on several different 
mouths and in every position possible. It is a great 
mistake for the lip-reader to accustom himself to reading 
the lips in only one position, with the light always to 
his advantage, and only when he is being individually 
addressed. 


THe ELEMENTS CLASSIFIED. 


The four vowels which present the greatest contrast 
are given first. These are: 

Broad a as in saw, the spelling being aw in saw, au 
in author, a in all, and o(r) in for. In this vowel 
the lower lip drops, this drawing the corners of the 
mouth slightly toward each other. 

Italian a as in father. In this vowel the lower lip 
drops as in aw, but the corners of the mouth, instead 
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of being drawn toward each other, remain at their 
normal distance apart. 

Long double oo as in tooth, and ew as in threw, 
and ue as in true. In this vowel, the lips are drawn 
together, leaving a small oval aperture a third of an 
inch, or thereabouts, in diameter. 

The fourth vowel for this first lesson is long ee, ee 
in teeth, e in me, ea in meat, and e-e in these. In 
this vowel the teeth are so close together that the 
tongue is almost out of view, and the lips approximate. 

The consonants for this first lesson are the lip- 
divided-aperture consonants f and v. These two con- 
sonants are alike to the lip-reader and can only be 
judged by the context of the sentence. Consonants 
are divided into three groups: breath consonants, 
voiced consonants, and nasal consonants. F, of course, 
is a breath consonant and v a voiced consonant. 

Th in thistle is breath and in this is voiced. A 
movement of the point of the tongue toward the narrow 
aperture between the teeth is noticeable in this conso- 
nant in natural speech. The student should be re- 
minded that it is the sounds and not the names of letters 
that we have to deal with: that f is not ef, but simply 
the breath finish of the name, and that v is not vee 
but a buzzing sound made while the lips are in contact. 
If the student is not entirely deaf, this is easily dem- 
onstrated through the hearing; but if he is entirely 
deaf and didn’t study phonetics before losing his hearing 
I would not advise attempting to teach him the pho- 
netic values, if he is over fifty years of age, as it is 
most discouraging work to him, and he rarely fully 
grasps them and the time can be better spent. 
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COMBINATION DRILLS FOR First LESSON. 


Foo, fee, faw, faih, off, eef, awf (off), ath, of, théf, 
thee, thoo, eeth, ooth, vee, thief, we, thaw, footh, 
feeth, thawf, thoof, fawth, théf, fath, thooth, theeth, 
thawth, thath. 

If, for instance, the teacher gives faw, and the 
student returns vaw, accept it as correct. Don’t try 
to make him see the difference, for there is no difference 
to the lip-reader in natural speech. While, at the first 
or second lesson, the teacher speaks a little more 
slowly than is her custom, she should repeat the phrase 
or sentence in the natural way immediately afterward. 
And as soon as possible all the drills should be given 
at normal speed and without mouthing. 


SECOND LESSON IN ELEMENTS. 


Long 0, 0 in no, oa in boat, o-e in note, and ow in 
snow. Longoisadiphthong. The first part resembles 
aw in saw, and the last part, long oo. 

The consonants p, b, and w are lip-shut consonants 
and are alike to the lip-reader. P is pure breath, b 
voiced, and m nasal. 

Drills: moo, me, poo, bee, beam, theme, mope, 
boom, Pope, peep, meep, beef, bean, Poe, mow, Booth, 
oom, eem, boo, oob, oop, eep, pea, Thebe, theep, peeth, 
meeth, bome, bope, pobe, boop, boom, mauve, vawp, 
both, thobe, beeth, bawth, thab, thain, mawth, path, 
fawb, fawp, reep, peev, meev, veem. 


Lesson III. 


Long a, ai in aim, ay in say, and a-e in lame. 
Long a is a diphthong, or double vowel. The first 
part of ai resembles Italian a, only the lips are closer 
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together. The last part of long a resembles long ee. 

T, d, and n are point-shut consonants: that is, the 
point of the tongue is seen to move toward the back 
of the upper teeth. T is breath, d is voiced, n is nasal. 
T, d, and n are alike to the lip-reader when seen in 
words, but in a sentence they will usually be distin- 
guished by the context. 

Drills: too, dee, tea, do, meet, teen, taught, bought, 
ought, eat, feet, teeth, tooth, team, teef, deep, deam, 
mean, knee, neat, fought, beet, bean, they, pay, may, 
bay, day, tame, dame, tote, tope, peat, made, tape, 
dope, mote, thote, toot, toad, bane, ate, pate, fate, 
faith, pave, vane, vote, bone, note, moan, pone, phone, 
tone, boat. 


Lesson IV. 


Long i, y in my, i-e in pine, igh in light. 

This is a diphthong and is a combination of Italian 
a and long ee. 

Long u, ew in few, ue in blue, and u-e in tune. 

This is a diphthong resembling long ee followed by oo. 

5, ¢ soft, and z. 

In s, ec soft, and in z the lips are in about the same 
position as when saying long ee, the teeth being closer, 
however. 

S and ec soft are breath while z is voiced. 

H has no position. It is only breath, the lips taking 
the position of the vowel following h. 

Drills: say, sigh, sought, soon, sea, sew, sue, he, 
high, hay, Hugh, see, so, saw, hoe, boast, moat, toast, 
dose, stone, hate, sight, save, safe, sane, rice, steam, 
see-saw, seem, who, soup, soap, whose, seen, niece, 
pine, fine, thine, sign, nice, steep, peep, mice, size, ape, 
nape, tape, moot, moose, mow, though, stow, oats, 
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hoot, toot, note, mote, type, fight, night, heat, speed, 
board, times, these, those, boots, peas, vase, stove, 
smite, sloth, breathe, seam, taste, taunt, Medes, peat, 
vain. 


Lesson V. 


Ou in out and ow in cow. 

This is a diphthong formed of Italian a and oo. 

Oi in oil and oy in boy. 

This is a diphthong formed of aw and a similar lip 
position to long ee. 

Sh and zh, the sound of s in pleasure. 

The lips are in the same relative position as in aw, 
but much closer, the corners of the lips being drawn 
together while the teeth seem to be closed. 

Ch, j, and g soft. It is difficult for the lip-reader 
to see any difference between sh and ch and j. Sh 
and ch are breath sounds; zh, j, and g soft are voiced 
sounds. 

Drills: boy, choice, chain, Jones, chew, jaw, Jane, 
age, sage, shoe, pshaw, shape, shy, she, chafe, page, 
Joe, baste, shame, beam, noun, bow, hound, sound, 
found, town, cheese, spade, chief, cheap, cheat, host, 
post, feast, beast, east, chaste, haste, signpost, poise, 
hoist, down, debate, same, chase. 


Lesson VI. 


Er in her, ir in fir, and ur in fur. 

In this vowel the lips are in the same position as in 
aw; the tongue, however, is different. In aw the top 
of the tongue is seen and the point touches the lower 
teeth. In ur the point is drawn back from the teeth 
and a little of the under part of the tongue is visible. 

K, ¢c hard, ck, q, que in picturesque, x, g hard, gue 


§ 
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in plague, and ng. These consonants, k, g, and ng, k 
breath, g voiced, and ng nasal, are all back-shut con- 
sonants. They cannot be detected on the lips. The 
only places the sharp eye can see them is under the 
chin, and on the neck back of the jaw. 

Drills: oyster, chair, sir, fir, shirt, jeer, her, hurt, 
better, suffer, pert, sore, snore, arch, sure, beard, 
shore, pier, cheer, depart, daughter, barter, paper, 
horse, Norse, key, oak, cope, take, make, sake, snake, 
shake, soap, sky, coax, hoax, smoke, poke, game, 
gain, go, soak, folks, skate, scream, coast, bake, joy, 
juice, skirt, cheeks, joint, fern, door, bouquet, chart, 
pear, beans, corn, beard, scythe, churn, card-case, 
scarce, sneeze, sneak, gauge. 


Lesson VII. 


Initial consonants y, 1, r, w, and wh. The latter 
is a breath consonant—the others are commonly voiced. 

Consonant y is similar to long ee and s. W and wh 
are similar to 00; the small opening, however, is nar- 
rower. The lower lip in oo has a pouting appearance 
while in w it is drawn in. Lis so like t, d, and n that 
it is often confused with them. If there is any differ- 
ence it is that the under part of the tongue is a little 
more conspicuous in | than in the other three. 

Initial r resembles sh position, there being more 
pressure at the corner of the lips than in sh. 

Drills: spry, leaf, fly, flow, flower, row, rain, rail, 
eall, train, strain, float, draw, law, flaw, yes, yesterday, 
youth, year, you, Yale, yet, yeast, life, loaf, spray, 
sprout, trout, try, dry, drain, draw, tree, street, stream. 
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Lesson VIII. 


The Short Vowels. 


A in fat, e in fed, i in fit, o in shop, u in cup, oo in 
foot, and, the same sound under another spelling, u in 
put. Short e is also written ea, as in head, and the 
sound of short i is found in twenty under the spelling 
of y, and the sound of short u is found in the a of Cuba. 
In New England final er, ir, or, ar, and re have the same 
sound as uin cup. ‘These short vowels are frequently 
confused by the lip-reader. While there is a marked 
difference between short i and short 0, the two extremes, 
there is not much between short i and short e, nor 
between short e and short a, or short o and short u. 

Short i resembles long ee. Short e resembles the 
first part of long a. Short oresembles Italian a. U in 
put resembles long oo. 

Drills: pin, pinch, flinch, ship, whip, think, visit, 
fill, chip, milk, swift, brick, timid, kick, thin, shell, 
send, spell, fledge, stretch, bread, beg, chest, press, 
vest, went, fence, desk, melt, thence, quench, fan, fast, 
patch, trap, glad, slack, quack, ham, shad, nag, flag, 
rat, mask, thatch, scratch, bank, bang, thank, cup, 
duck, dumb, gull, tusks, shut, muff, thumb, butter, 
crush, much, trust, bug, crumb, thump, boss, clock, 
shop, knock, soft, log, hod, blot, drop, stock, ox; lost, 
cross, fox, box, pox, book, foot, nook, cook, hoof, 
stood, good, took, shook, look, put, push, pull, bull, full. 


Lesson IX. 


In this lesson we review the elements, recalling to 
the student those that resemble each other: 
H, which has no position of its own. 
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1. Wh, w, oo both long and short, qu, and u-e on 
some lips (when they say toon for tune, for instance). 

2. P, 0, m. 

3. T, d, a, 

C hard, q, k, g hard, ng, and nk. 

Ph, f, v. 

Th. 

S, ¢ soft, z, ee, short i, short y, consonant y. 
Ur, r, sh, zh, ch, j, g soft. 

. O-e, ou, ow. 

10. Aw, a (Italian), short 0, and short w. 

11. Short e, short a, and long a. 

12. Long i, long vowel y, and long a. 

13. ol. 

Bear in mind that after the first lesson, which will 
require some time for explanation, no more than ten 
minutes should be spent on this element work. 

The drill for the tenth lesson should be a selection 
from the drills already given, or new drills if the teacher 
prefers, arranged so as to review the classification 
given in Lesson IX, 


| or on 


~ 


COMMON PHRASES. 
Lesson I. 


Last week, week before last, next week, week after 
next, in the middle of the week, at the beginning of 
the week, in a few weeks, several weeks ago, last month, 
next month, many weeks ago, about two weeks ago, 
the first Wednesday of the month, the last Friday of 
the month, Tuesday of last week, every other month, 
every third month, the last week of the month, Friday 
of next week, in the future, long ago, in the middle 
of winter, at the beginning of winter, at the end of 
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summer, during the autumn, the last two months of 
the year, the first three months in leap-year, late in 
the fall, during vacation, one day, in early spring, a 
late fall, once upon a time, there was once, late at night, 
in old old times, at twilight, in olden times, at dawn. 


Lesson II. 


At last, early in the morning, late in the afternoon, 
just before day-break, at midnight, in the middle of 
the night, at noon, the next morning, one morning, 
since that time, some Saturday afternoon, the next 
night, pretty soon, during the war, in war times, in 
times of peace, in times of strife, unsettled times, 
Colonial days, Revolutionary times, one hot summer, 
not long after, just then, at Thanksgiving, in Easter 
week, during Christmas vacation, when the holidays are 
over, one stormy day, suddenly, again and again, 
every minute, all the time, after many days, at first, 
the day before Christmas, on Christmas eve, on Christ- 
mas morning, when Christmas came, the weeks fled by, 
soon afterwards, in a minute, in a moment, in a few 
minutes, New Year’s eve, on the Fourthof July, on 
Decoration Day, after dinner, during the meal, at 
bedtime, sometimes, now and then, all night long, all 
day long, in those days, twice a day, every other day, 
the last time, during prayers, before school, after school, 
at recess, during study hour, after study hour, when I 
was a child, when he was born, at his death, the day 
before he died, her wedding day, at the marriage, 
during church, when we were at the theatre. 


Lesson III. 


Out of doors, outside, behind a tree, in a tree, on the 
tree-top, among the branches, on a limb, above the trees, 
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among the leaves, in the grass, on the ground, over the 
lawn, in the bushes, among the bushes, in the yard, 
around the lawn, in the garden, over the ground, under 
the ground, among the plants, in the middle of the yard, 
through the yard, around the house, over the barn, on 
top of the house, in front of the stable, behind the spring 
house, near the well, near the gate, outside of the gate, 
over the fence, near the bars, inside the wall, outside of 
the fence, on the bridge, under the bridge, in the court, 
on the road, near the road, along the drive-way, on the 
street, across the street, on the side-walk, on the rail- 
road, along the railroad, near the trolley tracks, in the 
woods, rows of trees, many branches, full of leaves, cov- 
ered with blossoms, under the willows, in the shade, in 
the shadow of the oak tree. The acorns are dropping, 
chestnuts are ripe, the burrs are bursting, spring flowers 
have come, the birds are singing, arbutus is in bloom. 


Lesson IV. 


Violets are here. Roses are in bloom. The buds are 
bursting. The leaves are falling. Stripping the bark, 
on the topmost branches, gathering buttercups. The 
stones are covered with lichens. The boughs are heavy 
with snow. Moss-covered roots, the sweet odor of the 
fir-trees, the snow-covered evergreens, in the sunshine, 
after the storm, the song of the hermit thrush, in the 
valley, along the stream, in the fence corner, the bleak 
days of winter, the sultry days of summer, a hot August 
day, the dog-days, the hemlock boughs, the graceful 
willows, in the orchard, resting in the shade, under the 
trees, Dame Nature smiles, the maple grove, the orange 
grove, the pine forest, the sturdy oak, the pussy-willows, 
under the apple trees, a few twigs, near the brook, 
among the branches, the gold and red of autumn, the 
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balmy days of spring, the wind-swept hills, the distant 
mountains, out on the plantation, on the farm, in a 
cotton field, a babbling brook. 


Lesson V. 


In the house, in the room, on the table, in the book- 
case, in the drawer, in the book, under the table, under 
the chair, under the window, under the carpet, on the 
desk, on the piano, on the couch, behind the door, 
behind the picture, behind the shutter, by the bed, 
beside the window, down-stairs, up-stairs, on the land- 
ing, over the banister, in the hall, in the cupboard, in the 
bottle, behind the box, in the closet, in the corner of the 
room, in the waste-basket, on the wall, on the ceiling, 
on the floor, near the desk, near the pitcher, near the 
picture, in the bath-room, in the bath-tub, the bedroom 
carpet, the parlor curtains, the library table, on the 
bureau, under the wash-stand, in the bottom drawer, on 
the top shelf, make the bed, change the sheets, remove 
the spread, clean the bureau scarf, pull down the shades, 
light the gas, turn up the gas, raise the window, lower 
the window at the top, sweep the parlor, dust the sitting- 
room. 


Lesson VI. 


In the dining room, set the table, crumb the table. 
The table is set. The table is crumbed. Lay the cloth. 
The cloth is laid. Clear the table. The table is 
cleared. Between courses. The soup course, the fish 
course, the meat course, the desert, an entrée, the forks 
and knives, the spoons, the plates, the soup plates, the 
dessert dishes, ice cream, rice pudding, tapioca pudding, 
corn-starch pudding, tea and coffee, gelatine, rare beef 
or well done, poached eggs on toast, scrambled eggs, 
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soft-boiled eggs, ham and eggs, broiled lamb chops, 
roast mutton, pork chops, white meat of the chicken, a 
drumstick, the second joint, the wish-bone, dark meat 
of the turkey, oysters on the half shell, on the deep shell, 
oyster stew, panned oysters, clam bouillon, raw oysters, 
bluepoints, Cape May salts, lobster salad, chicken salad, 
crab salad, potato salad, deviled crabs, broiled live lob- 
ster, lobster 4 la Newburg, corn-beef and cabbage, liver 
and bacon, corn on the cob, fried eggplant, macaroni, 
fried sweet potatoes, mashed potatoes, Saratoga chips, 
French fried potatoes, French peas, tomato bisque, 
oranges and bananas, roast apples; on the side board, in 
the pantry. Dinner is served. Breakfast is ready. 
Late for dinner. Supper is quite late. Luncheon is at 
twelve. The clock is fast. The clock is slow. 


Lesson VII. 


In the kitchen. Put coal on the range. The fire is 
out. Theovenisnot hot enough. The oven is too hot. 
The fire needs coal. The potatoes must be pared. The 
peas are to be shelled. The tomatoes must be sliced. 
Put the cucumbers into ice water. I haven’t washed 
the dishes yet; shall I take fresh water for the silver? 
That water is too hot for the cut glass. The 
silver must be polished to-day. The silver is black. 
That powder scratches the silver. The salt cellars are 
empty. The pepper shakers need filling. Some one 
has broken the teapot. The tea-kettle is boiling. The 
beans have boiled dry. Something is burning. You 
have burned the toast. The pans are greasy. Who 
will open the oysters? That water is too cold to wash 
the dishes clean. Get some more hot water. Drain 
the dishes on that waiter. Wipe the dishes dry. Turn 
on the electric lights. Turn off the spigot. The hot 
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water is running. The dish-towels are too wet. Geta 
dry dish-towel. Hang up the towel. Take up the 
ashes. I do not understand this range. Pull out the 
dust draft. The dish-cloth isworn out. The kitchen 
table needs scrubbing. The dresser is very full. I 
shall clean the cupboards to-day. I put fresh papers on 
the shelves. The kitchen should be swept. Take the 
lids off the stove. 


Lesson VIII. 


Put the pies into the oven. Take the roast out of the 
oven. There is no hot water. Put on the tea-kettle. 
Put on the potatoes. The cook is sick. The chickens 
are not well picked. You haven’t taken out the pin 
feathers. The refrigerator needs cleaning. The ice has 
all melted. We need to get ice to-day. The vegetables 
are on boiling. The crabs are to be scalded. The 
lobster is ready. The ham isboiled. The chickens are 
broiled. The turkey is roasted. The turkey is stuffed 
with chestnuts. The cauliflower is not done enough. 
The spinach is gritty. The beef is overdone. The 
veal is underdone. The bread is in the oven. The 
cake is too rich. The muffins are nice and light. The 
butter is strong. We need lard. The flour barrel is 
empty. The apples are all gone. The coal doesn’t 
burn well. 


Lesson IX. 


In the store, behind the counter, on the shelf, under 
the counter, in the show window, in the aisle, on the 
stool, at the notion counter, in the ready-made clothing 
department, in the third aisle over, two counters back, 
on the other side of this counter, selling out at cost. Do 
ric d Th ] ~ 
you wish a darker shade? ese gloves are too small. 
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A size larger, please. Two sizes smaller. White with 
black stitching. These goods aredamaged. There is a 
flaw in this piece of cloth. Could you make use of this 
remnant? Iam sorry, I have no more of that pattern. 
Please send these goods out on a special. Shall I charge 
it? No, send it C.O. D. The wagon doesn’t go until 
to-morrow. Then send them by express. By five-cent 
package delivery. Is this your package, Madam? 
You have dropped your purse. Where is the handker- 
chief counter? Are these all linen? Haven’t you 
something better? Who is the head of the firm? We 
close at five o’clock. Shall I send this, Madam? Will 
you take the goods with you? 


LEsson X. 


Have you anything to match this? I have something 
that will go well with it. How soon does the store close? 
That hat is very becoming to you. The brim is too 
broad. Do you wish this hat copied in brown? We 
charge three dollars for trimming. Do you wish these 
feathers curled? The curl is all out of these feathers. 
Please call again. Your dress is not ready to be fitted. 
Can you come at ten to-morrow for your first fitting? 
This will be the last fitting. That fits perfectly. The 
sleeves will have to be lengthened. The skirt is too 
short infront. The skirt doesn’t hang well. The back 
of the coat wrinkles. The collar is too tight. The 
choker is too high. The sleeves will have to be taken 
out; they are not in right. This is the dressmaking 
department. 


Lesson XI. 


In the basement, on the floor above, a floor-walker, 
the aisle manager, a saleslady, a salesman, the manager, 
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the head of the firm, a department store, at the cloth 
counter, back of the silk counter, near the ribbon 
counter, in the arcade, in the main aisle, in the furniture 
department, in the underwear department, at the 
kitchen-utensil counter, at the umbrella counter, in the 
book department, the cash boy. I am being waited on, 
thank you. Have you been waited upon, Madam? 
I am waiting for my package. Twenty-five cents a 
yard, thirty cents a pound, three dollars a dozen, fifty 
cents a gross, twenty cents a quire, ten cents an ounce, 
thirty cents a hank, two dollars a piece, seventy-five 
cents a hundred, one dollar and a half a ream, three 
pounds for a dollar, four dollars per pair, those are fives, 
seven dollars for the set, one dollar seventy-five for a 
large-sized bottle, ten cents a box, three for a quarter, 
ten cents a card. 
Lesson XII. 


In this lesson give a list of the names of the principal 
stores, theatres, hotels, and public buildings of the city in 
which the student lives. 

Lesson XIII. 

In this lesson give a list of the principal streets, the 
suburbs and nearby towns, the parks and squares, rail- 
road stations, etc. 

Lesson XIV. 

Here follows a list of the city newspapers and maga- 

zines of the United States. 


Lesson XV. 


A list of the different religious denominations is given 
in this lesson; also the following: Communion Sunday, 
Palm Sunday, Easter Sunday, in the vestry room, in the 
chancel, at the baptismal font, in the pulpit, at the 
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. altar, at the reading stand, the nave, the aisle, the choir, 
the choir loft, the screen, the collection, the doxology, 
the benediction, the psalter, singing the last hymn, the 
recessional, the processional, the prayers, the collect, 
the lesson, the sermon, vespers, morning service, even- 
ing service, the rectory, the parsonage, the church 
house, the parish building, the guild room, the collec- 
tion for foreign missions, home missions. 


Lesson XVI. 


In the counting-house, in the bank, the cashier’s 
window, the paying teller’s window, the receiving 
teller, mislaid my bank book, overdrawn his account. 
I want a new check book. Please balance my bank 
book. The stubs of my bank book, after bank hours, 
too late to make a deposit, endorse the check. You 
must be identified. Drawing five per cent interest, 
selling at a premium, buying at a discount, go his 
security. How do you wish your money? The next 
window, please. Please leave your bank book to be 
settled up. No interest is allowed on deposits. A poor 
investment, double your money. 

These sixteen lessons should be given at normal speed. 

EMMA F. WEST DAVIDSON, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
[TO BE CONTINUED ] 


CHARACTER BUILDING IN DEAF-MUTES.* 


Ir we consider the moral condition of an uneducated 
deaf-mute, it will be found truly lamentable. Even 
thoughtful people do not understand the great handicap 


*A paper read at the Second International Moral Education Congress, 
held at the Hague, August 22-27, 1912. 
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under which he labors. People are prone to overlook 
how much of mental and moral development comes 
through the ear in childhood, during all the years of 
rapid growth in thought and affection. The formative 
influence of example and precept, and the powerful 
incitement of intelligent instruction, must come largely 
through the ear. When this avenue is closed, the 
growth in knowledge, faith, and charity must be incom- 
parably slower and more difficult than when it is open. 
The term deaf-mute, however, should be limited in its 
application to those whose deafness is congenital, or has 
been occasioned soon after birth. Children who have 
retained hearing till the ages of four, five, or six years 
enjoy a higher scale of existence. They may lose the 
remembrance of articulate sounds, but, having the 
germs of thought, knowledge, and language that have 
been implanted in their minds through the ear, they 
usually respond to oral training, such as is afforded to 
deaf children in most schools for the deaf, at least in 
America. The same peculiarities, therefore, cannot be 
predicated of them as of that still more unfortunate class 
who have never had intellectual contact with their kind. 
In the uneducated deaf-mute we see mind, possessing 
all the powers with which it was created, yet prevented 
from exercising them upon their appropriate objects— 
intellect confined within a prison. 

As a consequence of the darkness in which their minds 
are wrapped, deaf-mutes before education have no true 
idea of morality. The gestures they employ in com- 
munication with their friends are confined to the per- 
sons, objects, and usages with which they become 
familiar. Rarely is a parent successful in drawing out 
their ideas beyond the pale of the sensible objects with 
which they are surrounded. They certainly have not 
been led to conceive of a thinking agent within them 
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distinct from their corporal existence. They can, 
therefore, form no correct idea of right or duty—of 
intellectual in distinction from material things. 

In beginning instruction, the dignity of the child's 
moral nature is considered, since every sparkling eye 
reveals a soul whose worth and destiny are precious. 
It is of great importance, then, that the proper founda- 
tion should be well laid. Since the heart is the noblest 
part of human nature, giving direction and imparting 
energy to the other faculties; as the affections are the 
springs of action, and it is upon them that motives exert 
their power, it is proper that in all education we begin 
there. We begin, then, to secure the affections of the 
children as early and as fully as possible; not by the 
contrivance of art but by the warmth of a hearty love 
toward them, inspiring a corresponding affection in 
return. Next in order is to awaken and cherish in them 
a cordial attachment to their classmates and com- 
panions, and by frequent allusions to their parents and 
brothers and sisters add strength to their natural affec- 
tion for home and family. From the fact that deaf- 
mute children are generally isolated in the community, 
and are not eligible for admission to public schools for 
the hearing, it has become necessary to gather them 
together in residence at school. Here they are received 
with the true ideal of parental training, which without 
question makes the moral welfare of the child para- 
mount to every other consideration. 

There are extremists, of course, who would represent 
deafness as a slight inconvenience, and deaf-mute 
instruction as so very quick and simple that it is a pity 
all are not deaf to have the advantage of it. The deaf, 
however, in the attempt at a mastery of a spoken lan- 
guage through sight and without sound, know to the 
contrary by sad experience. In their instruction, deaf- 
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mute children and uneducated adults alike require a 
teaching which is marked by extreme simplicity of ideas, 
vivid gesture, simplicity of matter, and perspicuity of 
manner. They enter school in an. intellectual and 
moral state for which there is no name. They have no 
language, no alphabet, and are ignorant indeed of every- 
thing except what they have perceived through other 
channels than the ear, much of which they have, most 
probably, imperfectly and even wrongly apprehended. 
Nevertheless, the deaf child has the same natural facul- 
ties of soul and spirit as his hearing relatives, the same 
capacity for receiving and assimilating knowledge, the 
same temptations and trials, duties and joys. But he 
has been excluded from all that varied knowledge which 
the hearing unconsciously and without effort imbibe in 
daily life. He knows nothing of the touching power of 
the human voice and, even after considerable instruc- 
tion, his mind is not very highly cultivated; in truth, 
the deaf-mute child remains a babe in intelligence very 
much longer than the normal child, for he has no power 
to formulate his incipient thoughts, or words to clothe 
them. 

The deaf-mute is, moreover, often deficient in the 
power and habit of analysis and generalization—the 
capacity for grasping the full meaning of a truth and 
tracing its developments, and of observing the analogy 
and proportion of the same. He lacks also the faculty 
of systematization, of expressing clearly what he does 
know. Hence, in his instruction, unity must be 
observed; the divisions of a subject must be few and 
simple, the logic clear, and deductions obvious and of 
immediate practical application. 

Again, even after considerable instruction, his 
knowledge of words, as a rule, is rather imperfect, his 
vocabulary being limited to the requirements of every- 
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day life. He reads so slowly, and with so much stum- 
bling over individual difficulties, that he fails to get a 
connected and clear impression of the whole text, and 
still more of the connection and course of the argument. 
All these points have to be remembered and considered 
by the teacher. Where deep-reaching results are to be 
aimed at with the deaf, and the rapid acquisition of 
knowledge is to be desired, the system of signs has an 
advantage over the articulation method which, at best, 
can impart to most deaf-mutes but a few crude ideas, 
and little or no information, and it follows that in the 
early stages of their education the use of natural signs is 
not only of intrinsic value, but an indispensable neces- 
sity. If speech alone is employed, it requires that 
instruction upon moral subjects be deferred to a late 
period in the course, while experience proves that the 
earlier the child begins the better. The great value of 
visual language, manifested by the countenance, and the 
attitudes, movements, and gestures of the body, in the 
education of deaf-mutes, will appear if we consider 
some of its other uses. 

The deaf-mute in the family and the school cannot be 
brought under a wholesome government and discipline 
without it. Moral influence is the great instrument to 
be used in this government and discipline. The con- 
science is to be addressed and enlightened; the right 
and wrong to be unfolded and made clear to the mind; 
a knowledge of those simple truths which affect our 
character and conduct is to be conveyed to him who is, 
as yet, ignorant of them. The blessings that attend 
virtue and the evils of vice are to be portrayed. 
Motives are to be presented. An enlightened self- 
interest is to be awakened, a laudable ambition to be 
excited, hope to be enkindled and, sometimes, fear to be 
aroused. The child, to be taught to feel and act entirely 
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right, so as to secure the efficacy of a settled principle 
and the uniformity of a fixed habit, must feel and act 
morally in all relations and responsibilities. The moral 
influence, too, must reach him as a social being. He 
must feel it in common with others of the community to 
which he belongs, for its effect upon us all is greatly 
enhanced by thus feeling it. How is this to be done? 

It is impossible without suitable means of communi- 
cation, intelligible to such a mind. There must be 
teacher and learner, one who addresses and one who is 
addressed. For in order to exercise a successful moral 
influence over the child, so as to lead him to do right of 
choice, his confidence in his guide and governor must be 
secured. In cultivating this confidence, he must often 
be listened to patiently by the parent and teacher. He 
will have his questions to ask, his inquiries to make, his 
doubts and difficulties to state, that he may fully under- 
stand and feel what his duty is, and sometimes his 
excuses and extenuations to give, that he may escape 
blame when he does not deserve it. . Collisions of feel- 
ings and of interest will arise between him and his 
fellows. Rights, on the one side or the other, have 
been assailed or wrongs inflicted. Each of the parties 
claims the privilege of stating his own case. They 
must both be heard. Facts must be inquired into, per- 
haps witnesses called in, else impartial and _ strict 
justice cannot be done. And if it is not done, con- 
fidence is weakened and sometimes lost, and authority 
by moral influence paralyzed or destroyed. 

For all these purposes the child, as has been said, 
must have a language at command, common to him and 
the teacher, by which to make his thoughts and feelings 
known. This is indispensable to the exercise of a whole- 
some government and discipline over him. One other 
very important thing is to be taken into account. Moral. 
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truths, as we have seen, have to be presented by the 
teacher to the pupil; but the latter may be too young to 
receive and understand these truths under the form of 
abstract propositions. Abstract terms and those of 
generalization are not now level to his capacity. He as 
yet thinks in particulars. The teacher must go into 
particulars. He must describe individuals as acting 
rightly or wrongly; present illustrations; draw out 
detailed circumstances; give facts graphically and 
minutely delineated to bring out the truths he wishes to 
present and inculcate. By degrees, he can unfold the 
powers of abstraction and generalization in the child, 
and be doing his work in a more concise way. But at 
first, and indeed for a considerable length of time, he 
must patiently take the slow, inductive process. And 
in order to conduct this process, he needs a language 
common to him and the child, having graphical powers 
capable of particularizing thought. 

With this understanding of the mental condition of 
the congenital deaf-mute without instruction, and of the 
devoted and prolonged attention which his physical 
defect renders necessary, we may begin to consider 
intelligently what is demanded in one whe undertakes 
the moral instruction of this class of the community. 
The true preceptor is always he whose motive is ben- 
evolence and whose aim is not merely to cultivate the 
intellect, nor to impart human knowledge, but to make 
good citizens and moral men and women. We cannot 
lay down any definite rule that, because a teacher can 
or cannot hear, he or she will succeed better than the 
other. Still we must recognize that, among the com- 
mon tendencies in our natures, that which seeks its 
gratification along the line of a propensity to affiliate 
with its own kind is one of the strongest. For this 
reason, if no other, the influence of the deaf teacher . 
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upon deaf-mute children outbalances that of the hear- 
ing. It is a law of nature that like attracts like, and 
it is in keeping with this law that a deaf child should be 
more interested in one who knows, by reason of his own 
experience, the difficulties which his pupil has to over- 
come. Such a teacher comprehends the nature of the 
deaf-mute child better, sympathizes with him more 
intimately, and is not so apt to minimize his abilities 
nor to expect too much from instruction. Above all 
he has fewer outside personal and business relations to 
divide his time. Consequently his interest does not end 
with the class-room work, but he mingles in their home 
society, knows their joys and sorrows, and is their 
adviser and friend always. That hearing teachers have 
also shown like qualities in many instances is amply 
attested by the wonderful success that has attended 
their efforts as instructors. Nevertheless it remains 
true that to comprehend fully the peculiar position of 
deaf-mutes, to understand the way to their minds and 
their hearts, one must be attached to them by the very 
closest sympathy, such as is found only among the deaf 
themselves. 

In the various American state schools for the educa- 
tion of deaf-mutes, there are 287 deaf teachers of both 
sexes employed, which includes three who teach the 
deaf-blind. Many of these are men and women of cul- 
ture and refinement, of college training, with broad and 
strong intellects, who touch the life of the great world 
on as many sides as their impediment permits. Their 
writings, which are numerous, give evidence of deep 
study and close observation of all phases of deaf-mute 
education, and not a few of them are recognized authori- 
ties on special branches of the work. 

What has been said of deaf teachers with deaf-mutes 
applies with still greater force to the teaching of those 
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who lack the senses of both sight and hearing—the deaf- 
blind. In this line of teaching, several deaf teachers 
have won notable success in a work requiring instruction 
through the sense of touch by spelling into the hands of 
the pupils. Here the teacher must be in reality the 
constant companion, instructor, guide, and _ friend. 
Among those who have attained remarkable success in 
this line may be mentioned Miss Myra L. Barrager, a 
teacher in the New York Institution for the Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb, who has, at various times during 
the last dozen years, taught nine different deaf-blind 
pupils, and with loving devotion brought them to a high 
state of proficiency in various studies, from the simplest 
English to advanced Latin. Herself deaf from the age 
of four, she has given this special branch of instruction 
her most earnest thought and attention, coming to it 
after a long apprenticeship in the most difficult depart- 
ment of deaf-mute instruction—the primary grade. 
During seventeen years’ experience in the primary 
department, she had full opportunity to analyze the 
undeveloped mentality which lies dormant in the 
uneducated congenitally deaf child. In addition to 
this, she brings to her work the zeal flowing from affec- 
tionate sympathy with and devotion to the welfare of 
her charges. Indeed, without any requirement to do 
so, but from pure love for her pupils, she has not only 
given to the children individual care and attention in 
their literary studies, but has also directed them in 
acquiring a practical use of the needle and of knitting. 

Where, as in this case, the teacher thoroughly under- 
stands her charges as well as their needs, and enters into 
her work with sympathetic, earnest spirit, she cannot 
fail to accomplish most gratifying results. 

THOMAS FRANCIS FOX, 


Instructor in the New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York City. 


THE MORAL INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF.* 


THE congenitally deaf upon entering school are prac- 
tically without means of communication, with very 
little mental development, and apparently without 
moral sense beyond an idea that certain things are not 
expedient. An eminent deaf sculptor once said that 
“the congenitally deaf child is a born liar and thief, and 
will forget his mother in three days after entering a 
school for the deaf.’”’ Upon leaving school, however, 
they usually connect themselves with some religious 
body and are generally self-supporting, law-abiding 
citizens. Whatever defects they may have, they are 
fully the equals of their hearing brothers in general 
integrity. 

The first schools for the deaf in America were estab- 
lished as manual or silent schools, employing gestures, 
finger-spelling, and writing as means of communication 
between teacher and pupils. While giving the pupils 
ability to use written language and thereby to acquire 
an elementary education and to learn the rudiments of a 
trade, the deaf were not taught to speak, and their com- 
munication with the world of the hearing was mainly 
by means of pencil and paper. Unquestionably, by 
means of the sign or gesture language, teachers were able 
to give the deaf effective moral instruction. Yet not- 
withstanding the advantages above mentioned, many 
paients declined to send their deaf children to these 
silent schools, because children who had learned to speak 
before they became deaf would soon become dumb in an 
environment of utter stillness. 


*A paper read at the Second International Moral Education Congress, 
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In 1864 Isaac Rosenfeld, of New York City, and 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, of Massachusetts, began to make 
investigations in regard to methods of teaching the deaf, 
and learned that the oral method, by means of speech 
and lip-reading, was used more extensively than the 
silent method in Europe. Acting independently of each 
other, each in that year was instrumental in founding 
an oral school for the deaf, the one in New York City 
and the other at Chelmsford, Massachusetts. Both 
schools developed into large institutions for the deaf and 
were instrumental in causing a modification or radical 
change in the methods of instructing the deaf through- 
out the United States. To-day only one small school 
uses the silent method exclusively; in practically all 
schools a large percentage of the pupils are taught orally 
and in a large number of schools the oral method is used 
exclusively. Regardless of their personal preference, 
teachers of the deaf are practically unanimous in the 
opinion that the best schools for the deaf in the world 
are oral schools. Statistics prove conclusively that 
practically all pupils now entering schools for the deaf 
are placed under oral instruction. 

I have taught under both silent and oral methods and 
have presented moral instruction both orally and by 
means of signs, and can say without hesitation that 
both are capable mediums for presenting moral train- 
ing. I prefer the oral method, however, for an oral 
school, because it is in harmony with the instruction in 
other branches and enables the child better to under- 
stand books on moral subjects. It is obvious that the 
language which is admittedly the best for teaching 
history, geography, and literature must have equal 
merit in dealing with moral subjects. 

Broadly speaking, the moral instruction should be 
along the lines of their instruction in general. If con- 
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veyed by the silent method, it is obvious that their 
moral instruction cannot be given by other than silent 
means of communication. If they are taught by mixed 
methods, the probability is that their speech and lip- 
reading are so defective as to make signs and finger- 
spelling desirable in part at least. If they are taught 
orally in other branches, the most efficient moral instruc- 
tion can be given by word of mouth. 


HARRIS TAYLOR, 
Principal of the Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York City. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF, BASED UPON 
IMPRESSIONS GAINED ABROAD.* 


Ir we are to gain an adequate understanding of the 
classification of the deaf as attempted in Great Britain 
and Northern Europe to-day, we must take a glance 
backward and note the progress of deaf-mute education 
during a period of one or more centuries. 

Down to the latter part of the eighteenth century 
attempts to educate the deaf had been sporadic only, 
and mainly confined to the homes of the wealthy. The 
first public school for the deaf was opened in France in 
1760 by De l’Epée, who perfected a sign system of his 
own. But this system failed of success owing to its 
inability to fit a deaf person for life among the hearing. 

In 1778 Heinicke in Germany, and Braidwood four 
years later in Great Britain, also founded public schools 
for the instruction of the deaf. The method by which 
they taught was purely oral—speech for the deaf by 


*A paper read before the Department of Special Education of the 
National Educational Association, Chicago, Illinois, July 9, 1912. 
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means of speech—being convinced that any compro- 
mise between speech and signs would prove ineffectual. 

But they had no conception of the possibilities of the 
deaf. That the average deaf child could be taught 
they had, indeed, discovered, but that he could be made 
able to compete in the hearing world was a possibility 
undreamed of by them. 

Prior to the eighteenth century very little had been 
done for the education of the poor hearing child, who 
was nearly always sent to the charity school, which was, 
of necessity, an institution. Would it not, therefore, 
quite naturally occur to the observant mind that, if the 
poor deaf were to be educated, they must also be taken 
to institutions where they could be not only educated, 
but fed, clothed, and housed as cases of charity? Thus 
the problem seemed to be solved. 

Nevertheless, from that time to the present, a war of 
methods has been carried on unceasingly. Each sys- 
tem, supposed to be perfect, has been tried and dis- 
carded, having been found wanting. But each failure 
has been followed up by some sincere attempt at 
improvement with such success that, to-day, speech is 
taught in nearly all schools for the deaf, except those 
for the feeble-minded; and educators have arrayed 
before their minds ideals of a high order which they are 
hoping and striving to realize. 

During a hundred years the institution did as much 
for the deaf as any other system could have done. It 
did more, however, than merely educate them. It 
demonstrated to the world that, unless mentally defi- 
cient, the deaf could, in time, become good members of 
society and not be burdens on the community. 


The Education of the Deaf. 


Day-ScHOOLs. 


With the passing of the centuries changes vast and 
far-reaching have occurred. Hearing children are now 
kept at home and it becomes a natural question 
whether the deaf child should not be treated as nearly as 
possible as is the hearing; that he be educated at home 
and that the home ties be not broken. 

I allow Dr. James Kerr Love, of Glasgow, to speak 
for the sentiment entertained by the principal educators 
of Great Britain relative to the day-school movement. 
He says: 


“T shall assume that the home life of a deaf child is so important that 
it should be retained where possible. The institution came into vogue 
before the capacity of deaf-mutes was properly understood and before our 
educational system was sufficiently organized to permit of day-schools. 

‘Wealthy parents either keep their deaf children at home and have 
them taught orally by tutors, or send them to small residential schools 
where family life is more closely imitated than it can be in large insti- 
tutions. 

“There are many advantages in the family life for the deaf child. Ido 
not need to point out the superiority of good home life to that of any 
institution. It is better for both parent and child, unless the parent or 
parents be deaf-mutes, for the child is in an oral environment during the 
whole of his waking hours. However rigid the practice of oralism be in 
the class-room, deaf children sign out of the class-room. But it is differ- 
ent in the hearing environment of the home. With a little co-operation 
on the part of the parents, the deaf child can use his speech for the 
expression of his ordinary wants, and this prepares him for the more 
extensive use of speech in his after life. The plunge from the institution 
into the world at the end of the school period must, to a deaf child, be 
like a cold bath. He is afraid his speech will be laughed at, and he has 
had no practice in reading the speech of even his father and mother. 

“The day-school has no such plunge in store for him. When he meets 
another deaf person, of course, he either signs or finger-spells, but he has 
already formed many hearing associations, and, at the end of his school 
period, he has not a strong inducement to associate chiefly with the adult 
deaf and dumb. Thus he is more likely to keep up his speech than the 
institution child.” 
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Dr. Love has also made scientific research as to the 
mental and physical condition of pupils trained in insti- 
tutions and day-schools, and the summarized conclu- 
sions are these: 

The day scholars of ten and fourteen years, respect- 
ively, were considerably taller and heavier than the 
boarders. Dr. Love shows that figures support the 
day-school pre-eminently as a system. ‘They show,” 
says he, “that if one gives a deaf boy a good dinner, he 
may safely be left to reside in his own home. The 
greater freedom and variety of the home life do him 
good both physically and intellectually, and the family 
ties are not broken.”’ 

Dr. Kirk, a teacher of long experience in England, 
writes: 

“The day-scholars acquire self-reliance. Before I came to Leeds I 
was led to believe that the deaf must all be shut up in institutions. Now 
I think otherwise. Institutions do not train a child to live in a cottage. 
The average home and the day-school are all right for the deaf boy 
and girl.” 

Thus modern thought and the mature and undis- 
puted judgment of educators in Europe support the 
position that bright pupils should either attend day- 
schools or be boarded in families. 


CLASSIFICATION IN SCHOOLS. 


At the present time another classification is being 
recognized as advisable—one which separates those 
whose hearing is defective from those who are wholly 
deaf and dumb. In consequence of this further classi- 
cation separate schools or classes for the partially deaf 
are being formed. Denmark, Norway, several prov- 
inces in Germany, and the city schools in London have 
adopted systems of classification, and other countries 
are likely to follow their lead. 
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The general classification is as follows: 

Classes for Those with Defective Hearing.—Those pupils 
who fail to hear whispered speech at a distance of five 
yards without excessive strain on their attention and 
hearing power should be placed in small classes where 
special attention can be given them and where they 
may have practice in lip-reading. Such classes exist in 
large cities in Europe and are being organized in Mil- 
waukee, New York, and other large cities in the United 
States. 

The Deaf Proper.—A. The semi-deaf, those who hear 
conversational tones but one yard away, and the semi- 
mute who still retain auditive impressions, should be 
grouped in separate departments in the public schools. 
Where this is impracticable, owing to a lack of numbers 
necessary for proper grading, they should be placed in 
separate classes in the schools for the deaf. 

B. The mentally normal, toto-congenitally deaf, and 
those who lost their hearing before they acquired speech, 
should be classed together and taught in special day- 
schools and by the oral method. 

C. The dull ones should be treated in like manner 
as the B pupils. 

D. The feeble-minded deaf. 

This brings me to the most important problem that 
confronts the educator of the deaf to-day. 

In Germany, all children A, B, and C—meaning those 
above the average in mental ability, and the dull or 
backward ones—are taught speech. If the mind is 
developed by speech and lip-reading, a theory now 
undisputed, the Germans reason and act logically when 
they give the mentally deficient as much speech as pos- 
sible as a means of developing the defective mentality. 

Herr Harden, speaking for the Germans, remarks: 
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‘“‘When we believe in oralism and apply that method to both good and 
poor speakers of A and B pupils . . . I do not see why the deaf of 
feeble intellect should be taught otherwise than their more fortunate 
fellow-sufferers. Why deprive these poorest among the poor of that 
blessing which oral speech is recognized to be to the deaf? 

“The idiotic deaf,” he adds, “do not altogether have their right places 
in our institutions for the deaf, and where such deaf are found who, 
owing to particular physical deficiencies, are unable to learn articulation, 
they should be transferred to special classes and taught after specially 
adapted methods, if such pupils be admitted into oral schools at all. 
It is my conviction that even the backward deaf should be trained after 
the same principles as those of brighter intellect.” 


This distinction between “idiotic” and ‘backward’ 
children may be responsible for what seems to be a cer- 
tain difference of opinion in different European coun- 
tries, though, upon further careful examination and 
consideration, substantial agreement may be success- 


fully reached. 
In Germany every child is taught speech, and speech 
that is intelligible, but the observer is struck with the 


absence of feeble-minded deaf, for the German pupils 
respond readily and their speech is easily understood, 
When I expressed my surprise at this feature I was told 
that the feeble-minded children were not admitted to 
the schools, but were sent to institutions for the feeble- 
minded in general. Thus we see that Germany has not 
made any special provision, as yet, for those most piti- 
able of human beings—the feeble-minded deaf. 
Denmark places her backward and feeble-minded 
deaf in an institution in Copenhagen where they are all 
taught by manual methods. But is this quite fair for 
those who are merely backward? For some, at least, 
of these appeared bright enough to profit by oral instruc- 
tion; therefore to class them with mentally deficient 
pupils seemed like condemning them to a life of utter iso- 
lation—dragging them down, rather than lifting them up. 
Those above the average, the average, and the dull 
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ones should all be admitted to the same advantages, for 
the time may come when even the dullest child will sud- 
denly wake up as from profound slumber and start 
forth to work up toward the ‘‘average;”’ but, confined in 
an institution with the feeble-minded only for his 
associates, he is lost. 

In London I found that which appealed to me as the 
most effectual system of disposing of this difficult prob- 
lem. All A, B, and C pupils go to day-schools and are 
taught by the oral method. The feeble-minded are 
placed in one residential school; but, before a child is 
entered there, he must have attended an oral school for 
at least two years, and he can be transferred to an insti- 
tution only upon the unanimous recommendations of the 
teacher, the principal, and the attending physician. 
Should he, at any time, show sufficient improvement as 
to intelligence, he can be returned to the day-school. 


TREATMENT AND TRAINING. 


What are the treatment and training that ought to be 
given at such a residential school? To this question I 
have formulated as answer based on my own observa- 
tion made not only in the schools for the deaf, but at 
different schools for cripples, orphans, and backward 
children. 


I. MentTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The intelligence of the child has to be reached and 
awakened; how is this to be done? Any method 
employed should be thoroughly calculated to accomplish 
this object. Speech, at any rate, should always be 
employed by the teacher, for, unconsciously perhaps, 
she will be more expressive in her facial movements 
when speaking than when merely spelling. Besides, 
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some pupils may have a degree of latent hearing which 
needs only development of mind to awaken it to respon- 
siveness, and the natural gestures which accompany 
speech, being the most simple and primitive of all means 
of communication between man and man, must needs 
be a powerful element in the production of such a result. 
Signs and the manual alphabet may be used wherever 
advisable. In each case a thorough study of the individual 
child should be made, and that method which appeals to 
each one separately be employed. 


II. PuysiIcat. 


A sound mind can live in a sound body only. Conse- 
quently the physical condition of each child should be as 
carefully and accurately diagnosed as possible; the diet 
prescribed by a physician; baths of all kinds, including 
electrical and sun baths, given when advisable; physical 
training and correction, where necessary, imparted by 


an expert orthopedist; in fact, the child should be 
afforded every opportunity of developing as healthy a 
body as possible. 


III. INDUSTRIAL. 


The teacher of the feeble-minded can never know 
when she will be brought up against a wall through 
which she cannot penetrate. She must, therefore, 
search for and discover what the child is capable of 
doing or what he may be taught to do. If, after a fair 
trial, she finds that her pupil cannot place a round peg 
into a round hole or a square one into a square hole, she 
must realize that he will never do anything that requires 
an eye for form, and she must look elsewhere for signs 
of development. If he has no eye for form, he may 
have for color, which may be turned to account by 
instruction in bead-work or woven designs. 
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Another child may be able to learn crocheting lace, or 
making torchon, or other desirable articles, for the 
market. Some may learn to do one kind of embroidery, 
or hem-stitching. Boys might learn to make brushes, 
or to finish furniture, or make a certain part of furniture, 
or be put to work in the garden. 

In short, each child should be given opportunity to 
learn something useful and helpful toward his own 
support. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL ADVISER. 


A child of well-balanced mentality can become useful 
in more than one way; but one of unequal balance may 
be capable of doing only just one thing. It becomes, 
therefore, the prima] duty of the teacher of the feeble- 
minded to find out, in any given case, what this one 
thing is. She needs to be resourceful and original, in 
order to determine what capabilities exist and how to 


develop them, and, for this different task, there ought 
to be placed at her disposal the assistance of an expert 


psychologist employed as a supervisory and advisory 
member of the faculty of the school. 


HomMeE FoR ADULTS. 


Segregation from the general community should be 
observed in the case of the feeble-minded in order to 
prevent them from propagating their kind; therefore 
residential schools must give way to homes for adults 
where inmates may enjoy all the privileges of com- 
panionship and helpfulness—the best substitute for a 
home. 


CoTTaGE PLAN. 


Wherever the institution is inevitable it should be 
established on the cottage plan. Not more than eight 
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or ten should become inmates of a cottage, and each 
cottage should have a big brother or sister who should 
assume and perform the duties of the head of the family. 
Certain home duties might be assigned those capable of 
doing them. Others might be employed in a com- 
munity shop in making articles of economic value which 
would help them to become self-supporting and thus 
awaken in them a sentiment of self-respect which will 
contribute to their happiness. 

I visited a home for cripples in Christiania, Norway, 
where each inmate had the opportunity of working at 
something fer which he was fitted, and I could not con- 
ceal my surprise at the manifest happiness that per- 
vaded the whole institution. One girl without arms 
embroidered hardanger with her mouth only, the 
machine for catching the needle having been especially 
devised for this purpose. She was partially earning her 
living and thereby cultivating a wholesome sense of self- 
respect which would hardly have been possible had she 
been merely an object of charity, however well meaning. 
The men in the shops made pretty hand-carved 
furniture that sold at high prices, some doing only 
the finishing. Some were brushmakers, others wheel- 
wrights, or bakers or tailors. Each one was helping to 
support the home. 

The Home for Dependent Deaf Women in Copen- 
hagen was almost self-supporting, and I cannot see any 
reason why a public institution of this character, prop- 
erly managed, should not be made entirely or almost 
self-supporting and the burden at least partially lifted 
from the state. 

The great cry of the hour is “the individual,” and an 
equally great fact is that a system is only as strong as its 
weakest link. America justifies the existence of all her 
universities and palatial institutions in their power to 
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qualify men, women, and children to live happily under 
any and all circumstances, but before she can claim to 
be an unquestioned and unsurpassed leader in education, 
she must also recognize the fact that each individual, 
however feeble, after he has been brought into this 
world has a right to receive care and training that will 
fit him to become useful in whatever line his capacity 
may lie. She must recognize the fact that each element 
in the community should be made constructive of law 
and order, of self-respect and mutual confidence and 
happiness—that it should become less and less possible 
or necessary to fill her prisons with criminals and her 
almshouses with paupers who, by proper and well 
balanced care and training, might be made to lead use- 
ful and happy lives in a community home, thereby 
preventing them from becoming a menace to themselves 
and to society at large. 
FRANCES WETTSTEIN, 
Principal of the Milwaukee Day-School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


THE POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITATIONS OF 
THE DEAF MIND.* 


IT is with some apologies that I undertake to analyze 
even in an elementary way the mind of the deaf. The 
very title of this paper suggests that in some way the 
deaf mind differs from that of the hearing. In a cer- 
tain sense this is true. In a larger sense it is not true. 
Human minds and human hearts are substantially the 
same the world over although the method of approach 


*A paper read before the Department of Special Education of the 
National Educational Association, Chicago, Illinois, July 11, 1912. 
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may differ. I fear, too, in the discussion of this topic I 
may wound the feelings of many of my very best friends, 
for I do feel intensely friendly to the deaf. We are all 
very sensitive over our defects. I trust all of my 
friends understand me well enough to know the spirit in 
which I discuss this subject. 

Let us understand at the outset what is meant by the 
deaf mind. The non-professional world speaks of any 
one who cannot hear as being deaf. For ordinary pur- 
poses this is accurate enough but among those who are 
teaching the deaf this is not sufficient. I mean by a 
deaf mind not only one that can not hear but one that, 
at least since infancy, never has heard. Such a mind 
cannot think in audition impressions. It is a great 
handicap to pass one’s years in a world of silence, but 
still this is not the handicap that a deaf mind carries. 
Serious as this is, it is not to be compared with that con- 
dition which forees one not only to pass adult years in 
silence but also to do one’s thinking in terms lacking 
the audition elements. A very large proportion of the 
so-called deaf have heard and still carry in memory and 
imagination the audition impressions of hearing days. 
Of such this paper does not treat. I should say in pass- 
ing that most of the capable deaf students in all schools, 
and especially those who make the best oral students, 
belong to this class. They are frequently exploited in 
such a way as to leave the parents of the congenitally 
deaf child to infer that his child belongs in this same 
class. As a matter of professional ethics and justice 
the teacher of the deaf should be frank with the parents 
of the deaf. 

This paper discusses those deaf who have never 
heard; to whom existence brings no sound; to whom 
memory recalls no audition impressions; to whom 
imagination presents no image containing an audition 
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element and for whom judgment is never based upon 
auditory perceptions—the deaf mind. 

Of the many sense avenues to the brain three only are 
of value in development of the mind: feeling, seeing, 
and hearing. Of these, feeling is in its influence very 
inferior to the other two. Practically all of our mental 
development is brought about throygh the impressions 
that come to us through the eye and the ear. On the 
impressions so brought one’s thinking for a lifetime is 
based. For us memory holds visual and audition 
impressions which in moments of darkness and silence 
are represented and form the basis of our thinking. 
For us imagination builds pictures of beauty by recom- 
bining the same impressions and in moments of darkness 
and silence this beauty is still ours. For us judgment 
sits enthroned and issues its mandates with precision 
and authority even in moments of darkness and silence. 
For us reason moves to its correct conclusion although 
light and sound be cut off. For us a fullness of knowl- 
edge comes because of a completeness of sense percep- 
tion which forms the basis for knowledge and intellectual 
strength. For us the emotions are rich and inspiring 
because of what knowledge brings. For us the will 
directs and impels because of these aroused emotions. 
For us all mental activity is rounded out and completed 
because of this sequence of mental acts. Reflect upon 
what a lack there is in that mind which not only does not 
hear but never has heard. One-half of the sense impres- 
sions of the day are omitted. One-half of the material 
which memory can recall is lacking. One-half of the 
substance of which imagination builds is gone. One- 
half of the basis for the judgments, the reasonings, the 
knowledge, the emotions, and the will is non-existent. 
The mind thus deprived of one-half of the material for 
its activities is proportionately inactive and cannot 
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develop its full intellectual strength and _ vigor. 
Deprived of one-half of life’s mental experiences it is 
lame in mental activities. 

Note the peculiar kind of impressions and mental 
activities that come through and are aroused by audi- 
tion impressions. The eye is mainly the factual organ. 
The ear is mainly the imaginative organ. It presents 
to us not only what is but what may be hoped for. It is 
the vehicle of the soul’s longing. The peculiar intona- 
tions and tenseness of the human voice set the mind 
of the hearer roaming in channels it could never follow 
by simply reading the printed page. Music bears us to 
lofty flights of imagination. It inspires us to patriotic 
fervor. It lifts us upon the mountains of hope and sinks 
us in the valley of despair. Upon the impressions 
brought by the ear imagination and emotion feed. As 
Carpenter puts it, “It is the ear and not the eye which 
moves the heart.’’ Thus the deaf mind is peculiarly 
lacking in imagination and emotion. Every teacher of 
the deaf has in his experience many instances of this 
deaf-mind peculiarity. Some years ago a middle-sized 
boy entered my office and asked for a hair-cut. I 
absentmindedly wrote out the usual request, using 
three words instead of two, thus, “a hair cut.’”’ The 
boy took the paper but presently came back with dis- 
tress written over his face and revealed in his disturbed 
tones. He indicated that I had made a mistake, that 
he wanted many hairs cut. His mind read with practical 
literalness my statement and he fully expected that 
should he take that paper to the barber he would have 
one hair snipped off. Very likely this would have 
occurred, as the barber himself was also deaf. They 
had not imagination enough to build out the uncom- 
pleted image in my phraseology. Of course the joke 
was on me, not on the boy. It was my blunder, but 
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still no hearing mind would have hesitated a moment in 
grasping the idea and moving directly to the proper 
objective. I instance this as a type of the deaf mind. 

The emotions are awakened by imagination, that is, 
by that power that can combine a strong present sensa- 
tion with the memory of some past sensation. The 
mind that lacks this recombination or imaginative power 
must necessarily, therefore, be lame in its ‘emotional 
qualities. Emotion solicits the will; hence, the will of 
the deaf mind is not pronounced in its activity. This 
renders the deaf mind peculiarly liable to be imposed 
upon. It is dependent upon the will of others. Those 
who deal with the deaf continually know with how much 
greater readiness, after confidence is once won, the deaf 
will subverts itself to authority. 

What I have tried to say thus far is that, because of 
the peculiar handicap that nature has put upon it, the 
congenitally deaf mind is lacking in many of life’s 
experiences, mental activities, and powers. The case 
is not, however, quite so bad as here presented. 
Nature, here as elsewhere, has worked out beautifully 
her law of compensation. One sense frequently becomes 
quickened because of the absence of another and the 
eye in truth may become a substitute for the ear. 

Like the human voice, facial expression may reveal 
something of one’s inmost thought and feeling. Each 
betrays personalities. Rhythmical movements in a de- 
gree may do for the deaf mind what music does for the 
hearing. A teacher whose movements are graceful, 
rhythmical, and easy, and whose features are facile, is 
restful to the deaf pupil just as a smooth, well modulated 
and thoroughly mastered voice is for the hearing. Thus 
through facial expression and controlled movements the 
deaf mind is aroused to something of imaginative and 
emotional activity. 
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Irrespective of the manner in which the pupil has 
been trained, thought expression is much more difficult 
for the deaf than for the hearing. Statisticians tel] us 
tnat the average hearing boy in his school and at his 
play hears 136,000 words a day. This alone affords 
the basis for a liberal education. The average deaf 
child does not see upon the lips, upon the fingers, or 
upon the printed page one-tenth that number. This 
means that in language expression a deaf man of sixty 
has the equivalent of a hearing child six years of age. 
As there is a reciprocal psychological relation between 
the expression of thought and thought power, it there- 
fore follows that those for whom thought expression is 
necessarily slow do not attain quite the thought power 
of others. The adult deaf, of course, may overcome 
this largely by becoming omnivorous readers, and those 
who do this develop a power of thought concentration 
quite equal to that possessed by the hearing. 

Therefore, lameness in the direction of imagination, 
emotion, and will has its partial compensation. Aside 
from these handicaps the deaf mind seems to me to be 
like the normal mind. Its possibilities approach the 
possibilities of the normal mind. 

From the viewpoint of the psychologist I have 
endeavored to analyze some of the differences between 
the deaf mind and the hearing mind, and from this view- 
point I am willing to concede that nature has put closer 
limitations upon the mind of the deaf than she has upon 
the hearing, but from the viewpoint of the teacher all in 
this paper which precedes this point is valueless. The 
activity of the teacher’s mind, whether of the deaf or 
the hearing, should not be focused upon the mental 
limitations of his pupils. It may be true that some 
minds meet tremendous obstacles. It may be true that 
to some minds certain activities are impossible, but the 
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greater truth, and the one that the teacher should 
always grasp, is that human mind is, outside of Deity, 
the one omnipotent thing in existence—that it has no 
limitations. This truth grasped in its fullness by any 
teacher will put him in such an attitude of mind that he 
bears down for them the very obstacles which his pupils 
confront. Limitations of the deaf mind! These are 
days when there are few limitations in anything. 
Records are being broken everywhere. Under advanced 
methods of tillage more bushels of wheat are grown per 
acre than ever before. We are developing potatoes that 
bear more prolificly than any ever before known. The 
tendency toward blooded stock is producing finer ani- 
mals than the world has known before. The unbeliev- 
able record of the world’s best dairy cow is so soon suc- 
ceeded by others that we hardly grasp the significance 
of the enormous strides. The world’s largest battleship 
is immediately followed by another still larger. Speed 
records for automobiles are broken so quickly that the 
establishment of a record is hardly worth while except 
as a step in the progress. Long-distance and high-alti- 
tude flights in air are followed immediately by other 
flights of still longer distance and still greater altitudes. 
It may be technically true that around every field of 
human endeavor there is a line which marks the limita- 
tions in that field. I say this may be technically true, 
but in a broader way it is not true. So promptly and 
completely does human power rise to broaden and 
widen that line of limitation that we are more true 
when we say that there is no limitation in the field of 
human endeavor. 

Likewise each individual may be thought of as being 
surrounded by a line which limits his possibilities. 
Teachers are prone to think of one pupil as having wider 
possibilities than another. Subsequent teachers, how- 
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ever, have discovered, and subsequent conditions have 
revealed, that the child of so-called narrow limitations 
has pushed back the limited boundary to larger and 
larger dimensions until he has outstripped those con- 
sidered his mental superiors. Physicians have classified 
subnormal minds as being capable only of development 
to the seven-year stage, or the ten-year stage, or the 
fourteen-year stage, only to find later on that in the 
hands of a wise teacher the stage has been crowded back 
to a wider range. Just as there is no limitation to the 
field of human endeavor in the physical world, so there 
is no limitation to be set upon any man’s individual 
capacity. He broadens it beyond his own expectations 
by the very hope that is within him. Power of human 
mind is unmeasurable. .-We measure the power of 
steam, of water, of electricity, of wind, but we have no 
unit for the measurement of mind power, therc ‘ore, no 
limit can be set to this power. Reason may say that 
somewhere there does exist a limit to mind development 
but we cannot sense that limit because it is not yet 
located and because we have no unit for its measurement. 
We do not feel its existence as a hampering force. We 
can set no limit on how much we can remember, how 
vividly we can imagine, how deeply we can love, or how 
reverently we can adore. All these powers grow with 
their buoyant use and the individual becomes more 
buoyantly and hopefully powerful because of his appre- 
ciation of that growth. Even though psychologists 
may prove that every mind has its limitations the 
teacher has no right to base his philosophy on that psy- 
chology. The larger truth is that the possibilities of 
the human mind are boundless; that if limitations exist 
the teacher should never think of them. To the teacher 
the indifferent manner, the lack-luster eye, the droning 
tone, should never suggest limitations. As a stream 
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‘eannot rise higher than its source, so no teacher can 
carry any pupil beyond the limitations the teacher him- 
self has set upon that child. Therefore, establish no 
such limitations. Think of no child as dull or sub- 
normal. He may be so, but the teacher must not think 
him so. That habit of thought is bound to reveal itself 
in you and draws the child’s limitations closer. His 
mental progress is stopped because your aspiration for 
him is not boundless. It is unfortunate for a pupil to 
feel or say “I can’t,” but it is still more unfortunate for 
the teacher to feel or say “‘You can’t.” 

This theory of mind limitations applies to all teachers 
of all classes of pupils but it applies with triple force to 
the teacher of defectives. This is a department of 
special education and we all have to deal with some form 
of so-called defectives. We have no right, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to sink to that habit of mind 
where we explain to ourselves or to others some poor 
work on the part of our pupils because they are defec- 
tives. I deal with the deaf and from a psychological 
standpoint I may recognize, as voiced in the early part 
of this paper, certain limitations that Providence has 
put upon my pupils, but I have no right to apologize 
for their frailties, to excuse their weaknesses, or to 
ignore their shortcomings because of their deafness. 
To do so would inevitably lower the spirit of the whole 
school. Lowell voiced a truth when he said: 


“Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps to make the soul immortal.”’ 


The longing of the deaf child to hear helps to give hear- 
ing to his soul, but we as teachers must arouse that 
longing. We do it by treating them as though they 
were hearing children; by expecting the same things of 
them; by setting the same standards for them; by 
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doing the same things with them. I decry “special 
books for the deaf” as misleading and pernicious. The 
deaf can use the same books that the hearing use and 
by the use of such they become more like the hearing. 

So the mind of the teacher of the deaf must be loaded 
up with the idea that the deaf mind has no limitations. 
It is as boundless as all minds. The spirit of the teacher 
must draw the deaf mind out of its silence. This is no 
impossibility. Good men and women the world over 
are lifting other men and women beyond the plane of 
their own limitations, therein performing miracles. It 
was Jean Valjean who said to the thief: ‘‘ My brother, 
you no longer belong to evil, but to good. Ihave 
bought your soul of you. I withdraw it from black 
thoughts and the spirit of perdition and give it to God.”’ 
So the teacher of the deaf, recognizing no limitations 
upon the expansion of human intellect, says to the 
dullest of his pupils: ‘‘My child, you no longer belong 
to silence, but to sound, to a possession of the judg- 
ments and attributes of the hearing. I have bought 
your soul of you. I lift it out of itself. I withdraw it 
from gloomy thoughts of silence and the spirit of dis- 
couragement and give it to God.” 

W. WALKER, 
Superintendent of the Wisconsin School, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


A COURSE OF STUDY WITH RELATION TO 
MENTAL ABILITY.* 


DurIinG the past few years I have had to deal with 
the course of study, malfeasance in office, incompetency, 
fire, pneumonia, increased cost of living, scarlet fever, 

*A paper read at the Ninth Summer Meeting of the Americ: an Aasocia- 


tion to promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Providence, Rhode 
Island, July 29, 1912. 
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legislatures, diphtheria, excessive gas bills, measles, 
defective plumbing, and attenuated bank accounts; 
but the greatest of these is the course of study. 

A course of study plays an important part in a school 
forthe deaf. It helpsbring the principal into prominence; 
it gives teachers a basis for deviation; and, if the school 
has a printing shop, it furnishes the pupils with excellent 
material for practice in the mechanical art of printing. 
I will go further; I will say that a course of study is of 
benefit to the pupils—and this merit is worthy of 
consideration. 

Where-there is no course of study, or guidance for 
teachers, the principal is compelled to say, ‘“‘We teach 
practically what is taught in public schools for the hear- 
ing.” This assertion may be questioned for two 
reasons: 

1. The principal may not know what is taught in the 
public schools for the hearing. 

2. He probably does not know what is taught in his 
own school for the deaf. 

Attempting to teach without some definite plan of 
procedure is like trying to draw an imaginary line 
between an unknown place and a hypothetical position. 
Several years ago some of my friends in Philadelphia 
attempted to endow a worthy charity, in part, by giving 
a theatrical entertainment. Being amateurs, they 
modestly confined themselves to ‘‘Hamlet.”” Unlike 
most amateurs, they were not ready at the time set for 
the curtain to rise. The stage manager told me to talk 
to the audience until the play was ready to begin. I 
asked him what I should talk about. He replied, ‘Talk 
about twenty minutes.’”’ Whenever I see a teacher 
without a definite programme, I know what she is trying 
to teach. She is trying to teach about four and a half 
hours a day. If the time is any longer, so much the 
worse for the pupils. 
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I recall visiting one school for the deaf wherein I 
found movements among the teachers practically as 
follows: 

Miss A using the course of study of the Ohio School 
for the Deaf. 

Miss B preferring the outline of the Missouri School, 
because she had it. 

Miss C sinning in the name of Northampton. 

Miss D thumbing over a book that was published 
fifty years ago. 

Miss E and several others governed entirely by 
inspiration and the events of the day. 

Conceding all brillianey to those teachers, I insist 
that they lacked the desired co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion; and I will say that the worst course of study, con- 
sistently followed, would have improved the school. 

While any course of study is better than none, and 
while all are poor, it is well to remember that some are 
worse than others. I have examined all I could find 
and, after much trial and tribulation, have written two 
of the worst I have ever seen. My third and possibly 
most atrocious crime will probably have been committed 
before the first of next September.* 

Courses of study in schools for the deaf are based: 

1. On public schools for the hearing. 

2. On the sign language. 

3. On courses of study of other schools for the deaf. 

4. On what has already been done. 

5. On what ought to be done. 

6. On what would be pleasing if it could be done. 

Courses of study lead— 


*Dr. Taylor writes us September 19, 1912, that there are so many 
points for discussion, adjustment, and revision that he has decided to 
spend one more year on the course of study before giving it to the 
public.—E. A. F. 
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. To Gallaudet College. 

2. To the high school. 

3. To fitness for earning a living. 

4. To leaving school. 

The measure of accomplishment in most cases seems 
to be the congenitally deaf child of far more than aver- 
age ability. 

The preparation of the backward pupil is often inade- 
quate in history. This pupil may or may not learn that 
America was safely discovered; that John Smith and 
Pocohontas played parts in a romance which should 
have had a different ending; that the American colonies 
seemed to have some slight differences with one George 
III, now dead, poor fellow! and that a smuggler named 
John Hancock immortalized a certain public document 
with his signature. He probably has not learned any- 
thing about the War of 1812, the Alien and Sedition 
Laws, the Dred Scott Decision, the Tweed Ring, and 
other matters of vital importance which you and I have 
forgotten; neither does he know much about the cus- 
toms and traditions of our people, the fundamentals of 
our government, or the important events of our own 
time. 

Since we cannot fit our backward pupils for parts in 
an historical novel, we might skip some of the past-— 
as the historian skipped his uncle in ‘‘Hunting the 
Snark’’—and give these pupils some idea of how best 
to live in a period of which the present is a prominent 
part. 

What is here said of history applies with more or less 
force to all subjects. 

A good foundation is a good thing. Air castles are 
the only buildings I know of that can be erected with- 
out foundation of some nature. Foundations differ. 
The foundation for a hen-house need not be so extensive 
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as the foundation for a fifty-story office building. What 
shall it profit a man to make the most perfect foun- 
dation in the whole world if he has no money left to 
build a house thereon? Better a five-dollar foundation 
adorned with a serviceable hen-house than a fifty- 
million-dollar foundation that will never be used for any 
purpose whatever. Laying a good foundation is equally 
important in the education of the deaf; but what shall it 
profit a child to be thoroughly grounded in principles 
that he shall never be able to apply? If the backward 
pupil must be perfect in a before he is allowed to learn b, 
he will wish he were dead before he learns e; and he will 
be dead before he learns z. There are deaf children 
who, on a scale of 100, will average about 65 in every 
grade; and they would average about the same if they 
should remain in the first grade for ten years. If you 
have a fixed rule that a mark of 75 is essential for pro- 
motion you have doomed these children to spend their 
school years in laying a foundation. Why not let them 
rise above ground and live in a house, even if it be 
nothing more than a cabin? 

Let us say that a certain school for the deaf has from 
year to year an average attendance of 400 pupils. Sup- 
pose the maximum time of attendance is twelve years. 
We may assume that sixty pupils enter and ten pupils 
graduate each year. We may assume that at least five 
members of the graduating class acquired considerable 
language before they became deaf. Two of the gradu- 
ating class—one congenital and one semi-mute—hope 
to enter Gallaudet College or a high school or college 
for the hearing. Shall we adjust the whole school to the 
best interests of two pupils, who continue their school- 
ing; shall we subordinate all to the ten who graduate; or 
shall we keep an eye on the fifty who fall by the 
wayside? 


3 
| 
4 
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There is such a thing as making a course of study a 
‘-atalogue of subjects that sound well but have about as 
much application to the average deaf child as a con- 
gressional eulogy has to the actual merits of a politician 
whom death has converted into a statesman. There is 
also a standard so low that neither teacher nor pupil has 
sufficient incentive for adequate exertion. Broadly 
speaking, the higher the ideal the greater the real. 
Without fiction to fire the imagination there would be 
few facts worth recording in history. The actual we 
have. What we want is the possible, and to obtain it 
we must make bold excursions into the territory now 
known as the impossible. I do not mean the possible 
for a few; I mean the possible for the rank and file of the 
deaf.. Let us have our heads in the air, but let us also 
keep our feet on the ground. Let us dream for the deaf 
of the future, but part of the time let us also keep awake 
to the needs of the deaf of to-day. 

There are two ways of dealing with deaf children who 
fall below the standard of the course of study. One 
way is to give them to a teacher who tells everybody she 
has a stupid class and spends all her time trying to prove 
the truth of her assertion. The other way is to say that 
they do not exist. 

Many a deaf child has been the victim of cruel classifi- 
cation. Pointed out as a dullard, told that he is stupid, 
treated as an inferior, and starved as an incapable, he 
dies of a system that we call education. 

We are told that there are no feeble-minded deaf, that 
the deaf known as feeble-minded are only victims of 
oralism, that the sign language would enable these 
children to obtain an education. Let us analyze the 
condition; let us analogize and compare. Let us assume 
that the sign language is to the deaf what the English 
language is to a hearing child born of English speaking 
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environment. It is an acknowledged fact that some 
hearing children are feeble-minded; and, unfortunately, 
the percentage of feeble-mindedness is far greater than 
the percentage cf deafness. Any fair-minded person 
will admit that deafness in itself does not necessarily 
improve the quality of the brain. There is nothing to 
prevent deafness from accompanying feeble-mindedness, 
and it is not impossible for the disease that causes 
deafness to retard development in other respects. 

Lincoln once asked: “How many legs has adog, 
counting the tail as a leg?” His friends answered, 
“five.” replied Lincoln, ‘‘only four; calling the 
tail a leg does not make it a leg.”’ 

There are deaf children, just as there are hearing 
children, that I know are feeble-minded as soon as I get 
within ten feet of them. There are other deaf children 
who, when taught by excellent teachers, in six years 
have not yet finished first-year work. I know of one 
deaf boy who was instructed by one of the best teachers 
Ieversaw. There were no restrictions in regard to signs, 
spelling, writing, or anything short of bodily injury. In 
twelve years he had actually given forth just two short, 
simple sentences and knew nouns enough for three or 
four more. Eighteen hundred dollars per sentence is a 
high price to pay for literary attainment, even if it is at 
one of the best schools in the world. Estfmating the 
results at 600 hours’ work and a cost of $240 per word— 
and these not spoken, but written illegibly with no 
punctuation or capitalization— I should say this child 
was fairly feeble-minded. 

I appreciate the squeamishness that causes persons to 
use euphemistic terms in regard to their own offspring. 
At least a hundred parents a year come to me with 
children to examine. According to the parents, who 
ought to know, these children are exceptionally bright; 
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but, from some unknown cause, the children cannot 
talk, or write, or understand what is said to them. 
Persons conducting schools, retreats, or asylums for such 
children are psychologists of real merit. Do they call 
their establishment Asylum for Idiots or Place for Keep- 
ing the Feeble-Minded? Oh no; they prefer the pleas- 
ing title, School for Exceptional Children or Home for 
Defective Children. There is now a Home for Little 
Children Who Cannot Hear. How delicate, how 
indirect! Cireumlocution has removed the sting of 
misfortune. The parent who was humiliated because 
his child was deaf is now relieved to know that his child 
cannot hear. Let us all fall in line; let us relieve suffer- 
ing humanity by the simple process of sandpapering our 
language. Let us all deal with children who cannot 
hear, help support homes for those who cannot think, 
and extend our sympathies toward retreats for brilliant 
persons who cannot reason correctly. 

In all seriousness, does softening the terms relieve the 
unfortunate child? Does calling an idiot an exceptional 
child improve his mental condition? Let us as teachers 
at least use the terms that admit of accurate thinking. 
There are fools, and I have to deal with some of them; I 
do not tell them they are fools, but I can better meet 
the situation by remembering that I am dealing with 
fools. I do not want a teacher to hurt the feelings of a 
backward child by telling him he is stupid, neither do I 
want her to assume that he is stupid until it is clearly 
proved that he is; but I do want her to know when a child 
is backward and to do her best. to improve his condition. 
T do not want her to tell me or to tell visitors that she 
has a stupid class; but I do want her to learn some- 
thing about psychology and to apply her knowledge in 
individual cases. I have no patience with the teacher 
who whines about having a stupid class. If the children 
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are not stupid she has slandered them; if they are stupid 
her duty is to give them sympathetic and intelligent 
attention. 

While trying to steer clear of the whirlpool on the 
one side, we must avoid the rocks on the other. While 
raising the standard of endeavor and attainment for 
those who can complete the course of study, let us 
remember the average whose only relation on commence- 
ment day is that of spectator; neither should we forget 
the backward pupils who may never understand the 
nature of the occasion. 

Before suggesting remedies it is always well to learn 
the condition of the patient. Our diagnosis to-day, you 
will note with regret, is largely statistical. 

Dr. A. C. Hill, Inspector for the New York State 
Educational Department, has ccmpiled valuable sta- 
tistics concerning retardation and repeaters in the eight 
schools under state inspection in New York during the 
school year 1910-1911. In his investigations Dr. Hiil 
confined himself to the first eight classes in each school. 

Class or Grade A means a class doing first-year work; 
Grade B, second-year work; and so forth. Assuming 
that six is the best age for admission, under ideal condi- 
tions children in Grade A would be six years old; in 
Grade B, seven years old, ete. <A child of five in Grade 
A is one year above grade, and a child of seven in Grade 
A is one year below grade. Retardation, it is unneces- 
sary to explain, means being behind the grade, or class, 
corresponding to the age of the child. 

Repeaters are pupils who in a year’s time are unable 
to complete the required work and fail of promotion. 
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Grade. 


Totals 


48 | 72 
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Tasue I. 


Retardation in New York Schools for the Deaf, 1910-1911. 


48|70| 7| 54| 51] 3 
col 21 
| 5| 11| 2 
| 1 0 
3 


(By Dr. A. C. Hill.) 


00: 


25 | 107 132 | 157 140 | 119 | 113 


Age of pupils in years. 


11 12 | 13 | 14 | 15 
20; 14 
13 7 6; 6; 2 
35 | 15 9; 8; 2 
30; 11] 7| 6 
19 | 2 20 | 14 | 13 
15 | [25 | 29 | 29 | 25 


Taste II. 


17 | 18 = Total. 


5 
3 
6| 4 4 
8 3 3 
10 | 11 8 
18 | 10 10 


Pupils Above and Below Normal Age in Various Grades of New 
York Schools for the Deaf, 1910-1911. 
(From Statistics by Dr. A. C. Hill.) 


Grade. | Of ae Below age. | Above age. Total. 
70 48 192 310 
7 | 2 162 181 
} 7 0 139 146 
7 1 108 116 
| 5 0 } 134 139 
_ 11 | 22 | 81 114 
| 2 | 83 126 

| 150 x= 1,005 1,254 


Taste III, 


Pupils Above and Below Normal Grade in New York Schools for 
the Deaf, 1910-1911. 


(From Statistics by Dr. A. C. Hill.) 


| 

Age. —— Above grade. | Below grade | Total. 
SS 0 48 0 48 
6 years....... 70 2 0 72 
7 years....... 17 1 7 25 
8 years....... 7 5 95 107 
ll 3 118 132 
10 years....... 7 12 138 157 
ik years...... 5 18 117 140 
12 years....... ll 10 98 119 
22 0 91 113 
14 years....... 0 0 96 96 
15 years....... 0 0 88 88 
16 years....... 0 0 48 48 

17 years.. 0 0 48 48. 
18 years.. 0 0 33 33 
18 years 0 0 28 28 
150 99 1,005 1,254 


A 310 
B.. 3 181 t 
C 1 146 
D 7 122 
E 5 116 
F 12 139 
1 11 11 9; 16 | 18 9 114 
2 7 10 | 22 15 | 19 | 11 126 
96 88 | 33 28 (1,254 
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Number of pupils of normal age for grade....... 150 
Number of pupils young for grade............. 99 
Number of pupils old for grade................ 1005 

Percentage of pupils of normal age for grade. . . 12 
Percentage of pupils young for grade.......... 8 
Percentage of pupils old for grade............. 80 


If the conditions were normal, the majority of the 
pupils would be of the proper age for their respective 
grades, and the number old for grade would be equal to 
the number young for grade. With only twelve per 
cent. of normal age for grade and with eighty per cent. 
too old for grade, there is an asymmetry that should *be 
investigated. Our first step will be to study Dr. Hill’s 
statistics of retardation: 


Taste IV. 
Repeaters in New York Schools for the Deaf, 1910-1911. 


(By Dr. A. C. Hill). 


Age of pupils in years. 


Grade. 

516 7/819 10/11! 12 13/14 15/16/17) 18 Total. 
A 4119 40/37|20/19| 9| 5; 4] 1] 160 
2] 61113! 3] 3! 1) 3) 3 51 
C . 4/10 g 7 7 Ss 2 0 3 6 56 
D 4} 5| 3| 4] 2] 8| 2! 83 33 
F.. 1/10] 6115] 8/11! 2; 8 5B 
1 1 0 0 4 7 0 3 3 2 20 
2/0! 6] 4] 2/15| 3! 8| 5| 38 48 


Totals.....; 4] 19 42 | 45 | 46 | 40 | 27 | 28 | 47 | 37 | 50 | 19 | 30. 18| 14 466 
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TaBLe V. 


Repeaters according to Grades in New York Schools for the Deaf, 
19 


(From Statistics by Dr. A. C. Hill.) 


No. | No. not | Percentage 
Grade. No. pupils. repeaters. | repeating. jof repeaters. 
| | 
310 160 | 150 | 51 
181 51 | 130 | 28 
146 56s 90 38 
122 33 89 27 
116 | 23 | 37 
RRR | 139 55 84 39 
114 20 } 94 17 
126 48 78 38 
Totals.... 1,254 466 } 788 | 37 


Of the 1,005 pupils above normal age, 466, or 37 per 
cent., are behind their grade on account of slow progress, 
and the excessive age of 539, or 63 per cent., may be 
attributed in the main to late entrance and in part to 
irregular attendance. 

Before arriving at any conclusion in regard to retarda- 
tion in schools for the deaf, it is well to know something 
about schools for the hearing. 

From “The Relative Responsibility of School and 
Society for the Over-Age Child,” by Leonard P. Ayres, 
we learn that in twenty-nine cities with 206,495 pupils, 
in 1911, thirty-seven per cent. of the pupils were above 
normal age. These figures deal with the first eight 
years in school, as do the figures concerning New York 
schools for the deaf. 


Percentage above normal age.................... 37 
Percentage above normal age because of late 
Because of slow progress..................0005. 17 
Because of late entrance and slow progress........ 7 


These figures probably represent with fair accuracy 
average conditions in city school systems throughout 
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this country. The number of pupils who make slow 
progress is not counterbalanced by an equal number 
who make rapid progress. Figures show that, on the 
average, for every child who is making more than normal 
progress, from eight to ten are making abnormally slow 
progress. ‘These conditions mean that our courses of 
study as at present constituted are not fitted to the slow 
child or to the average child but to the unusually bright 
one.” (Leonard P. Ayres, ‘‘Laggards in Our Schools.’’) 

Educators are disturbed over the fact that approxi- 
mately thirty-seven per cent. of the pupils in the public 
schools for the hearing are above the normal ages for 
their grades. If this percentage is startling, what can 
we say of the schools for the deaf in New York with 
eighty per cent. of the pupils above the normal ages for 
their grades? If the percentage of repeaters in schools 
for the hearing is a matter for investigation, surely afar 
greater percentage of repeaters in the schools for the deaf 
in New York is a matter for more than passing comment. 
Something is wrong when more than half of the pupils 
must repeat first-year work, and more than one-third 
are repeaters in one grade or another. Making all 
reasonable allowance for late entrance, for illness and 
all other causes of absence, it is apparent that the 
courses of study of these schools are based upon the 
attainments of the child of unusual ability, and there is 
reasonable ground for the inference that more than one- 
third of the children are not graded to their best advan- 
tage. There is still further ground for such inference 
when we learn that many of the repeaters have spent 
from two to three years in a single grade. 

Similar statistics for schools for the deaf outside of 
New York are wanting. I think, however, all will agree 
with me in saying that the schools for the deaf in New 
York are as good as the schools for the deaf throughout 
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the country. I think the average for the State of New 
York is better than the average for the United States. 
There is nothing exclusive about me. I am perfectly 
willing for you to apply to your own school everything 
that I have said in regard to the schools in New York. 

What shall we do? Who shall be the measure of 
attainment? Shall we consider the very few that hope 
to continue their education at Gallaudet College or a 
high school?, Shall we adjust the course to meet the 
requirements of the small number who complete the 
present course of study? Shall we look primarily to the 
needs of the average pupil? Shall we keep in mind the 
child of low intelligence? 

A gentleman became very much concerned in regard 
to the future welfare of his son, aged one year. He 
wished to determine as early as possible the profession or 
business for which his heir would best be suited. In 
order to learn the child’s preference, he placed a Bible, 
some money, and some candy on the floor and left the 
child to make his choice. The father had decided that 
if the child selected the Bible he should become a min- 
ister; if the money, a banker; or if the candy, a mer- 
chant. When the father returned he found his son 
seated on the Bible, holding the money in his hand, and 
eating the candy. “Bless me!” he exclaimed, ‘‘the boy 
is a born politician!” 

.-Let us be politicians. Let us maintain a high 
standard for the highest pupils; let us prepare a course 
of study so that it will meet the needs of the average; 
and let us make special provision for the backward 
pupils. 

Any one who has ever arranged a course of study 
will agree that it is extremely difficult to systematize the 
work of a school from any one point of view, whether 
that of the bright, the average, or the backward pupil; 
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to arrange a course that shall have proper unity and yet 
be three courses in its application to the various grades 
of intellect of the pupils, some may regard as impossible. 
To do this is difficult, I concede, but not impossible. 
It is not impossible because it is necessary. The ideal 
course of study must be one that makes the best pro- 
vision for all grades of intelligence. This is what I 
mean by “A Course of Study with Relation to Mental 
Ability.” 
HARRIS TAYLOR, 


Principal of the Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York City. 


THE FIRST CONFERENCE OF NEW YORK 
CITY TEACHERS. 


Tue First Conference of the Teachers of the Deaf’ in 
New York City was held at the New York Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, Friday, 
May 24, 1912. 

This Conference was convened at the instance of Dr. 
A. C. Hill, the regular inspector of the New York State 
Department of Education, accredited to the schools for 
the deaf of the state. 

Dr. Hill, who has served in this capacity for the past 
four years, had felt for a long time that such a confer- 
ence of the teachers of the seven schools for the deaf 
located in greater New York, would result in much good. 
Dr. Downing, Second Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, early in May authorized Dr. Hill to call such a 
meeting of the teachers and ruled that attendance upon 
the sessions of the day would be regarded as a regular 
school day. 

A committee consisting of E. H. Currier, Principal of 
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the New York Institution; Harris Taylor, Principal of 
the Institution for Improved Instruction; J. D. Wright, 
Principal of the Wright Oral School; Miss N. Frances 
O’Connor, Principal of St. Joseph’s Institution; and 
Miss Carrie W. Kearns, Principal of Public School 
Number 47, had prepared the programme, which, at the 
suggestion of the Education Department, was the pre- 
senting of methods and discussions on the subject of the 
Teaching of Speech and the Teaching of Speech-Reading. 

The topics had been divided into the following head- 
ings and the speakers were assigned from the several 
schools to present these briefly and to take charge of the 
discussions that might follow the presentation of each 
subject: 

A Word of Greeting, Mr. CurRIER. 

The Teaching of Speech to Beginners, Miss McG1 1, 
of the New York Institution; to Intermediate Grades, 
Miss CLEARMAN, Of St. Joseph’s Institute; to Advanced 
Grades, Miss Eppy, of the Institution for Improved 
Instruction. 

The Teaching of Speech-Reading to the Congenitally 
Deaf, Mr. Wricurt, of the Wright Oral School; to the 
Semi-Mute and to the Semi-Deaf, Misses Berry, 
GREEN, HALL, STRYKER, THOMASON, TOWNSEND, and 
Messrs. ByJoRLEE and LaCrossg, of the New York 
Institution. 

On the morning of May 24, the teachers from the 
various schools assembled shortly after nine o’clock and 
were cordially greeted by Mr. and Mrs. Currier and the 
members of the staff. The attendance was exception- 
ally large, there being a total of 130 teachers present 
from the schools of New York City. The New York 
Institution sent 39; the Institution for Improved 
Instruction 27; St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordham Branch 
13, Westchester Branch 27, Brooklyn Branch 11; the 
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Wright Oral School 7; Public School No. 476. In addi- 
tion to these mentioned, representatives were present 
from the Western New York Institution, Le Couteulx 
St. Mary’s Institution, the Reno-Margulies School, 
and Gallaudet College. 

The sessions, both morning and afternoon, were held 
in the Chapel of the Institution, and it is but fitting to 
remark in passing that it was at the New York Institu- 
tion in 1850 that the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf was organized and that later, in 1890, 
it was in this same Institution that the American Asso- 
ciation to Promoting the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf was organized. 

Mr. Currigr, Chairman of the Committee, called the 
meeting to order, explaining briefly the objects of the 
Conference and on behalf of the Board of Directors of 
the Institution extended to all a hearty weleome. He 
announced that no fprmal papers were to be presented 
and urged that each one feel free to speak and ask ques- 
tions; in fact he laid much emphasis on the point that 
this was to be a meeting for the interchange of ideas of 
those actively engaged in the work of the class-room. 

Upon agreement between the Committee and Dr. 
Hill, Mr. LaCrosse, of the New York Institution, was 
appointed Secretary of the Conference. 

Dr. Hu, on being called upon by the Chairman, 
expressed his great pleasure in seeing the teachers of the 
deaf in New York City together for the first time and 
hoped that this was but the beginning of a series of such 
gatherings. 

Miss McG111, of the New York Institution, presented 
the subject of “Teaching of Speech to Beginners.’ 
Miss McGill outlined the Montessori Method of teach- 
ing young children which is receiving so much attention 
to-day from educators. She showed that many of 
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these methods and appliances used by Dr. Montessori 
have for a long time been in use in the kindergarten of 
the New York Institution, and no doubt other schools 
for the deaf have also been using them as part of their 
regular course, but she believed that many other ot the 
Montessori ideas could be adopted and applied success- 
fully in the teaching of speech to the little ones. She 
took the position that the one essential requisite for the 
successful teaching of the beginner is the ability on the 
part of the teacher to come into close contact with the 
nature of the deaf child. ‘Let us live with the chil- 
dren,’ ought to be the motto of every kindergarten 
teacher. She further expressed the idea that the work 
should, as far as possible, be presented in the form of 
play. To illustrate this, she called upon Miss ANDREWS 
to present a model class from the kindergarten of the 
New York Institution. 

This class, consisting of ten little boys and girls, acted 
out and spoke the lines in the familiar rhyme “Little 
Bo: Blue,”’ showing how heartily the children ean enter 
into the work of getting good speech if it is made 
interesting to them. 

Miss McGi.u then went on to explain how necessary 
it is that careful attention should be paid at this stage 
in the school work to the development of the voice. 
She called upon Miss Eckert, who occupies the position 
of special articulation teacher in the Institution, to 
speak about her work. 

Miss Eckert spoke of the importance of voice cul- 
ture for beginners and explained at length the method 
pursued in the Institution of giving daily drill to the 
beginners, using a piano and other vibrating instru- 
ments to secure pitch, inflection, and accent in their 
articulation work. 

The discussion iollowing the presentation of this sub- 
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ject was opened by Miss O’Connor, of St. Joseph’s 
Institute, who was interested in knowing about the 
scope of the work of the several different years of the 
kindergarten department. 

Mr. Wricut, of the Wright Oral School, spoke of 
the advantages of combining elements into words as 
soon as possible and the advisability of drill only on 
such combinations as could later be formed into words. 

The second number on the programme, ‘“‘The Teach- 
ing of Speech to Intermediate Grades,’”’ was presented 
by Miss CLEARMAN, of St. Joseph’s Institute. In open- 
ing she said that St. Joseph’s Institute had never claimed 
a great deal of prominence in the matter of speech 
teaching, but had always tried to pay as much atten- 
tion to the subject with each pupil as its condition war- 
ranted. She brought up, as one of the common diffi- 
culties in teaching speech, the question as to how best 
to secure an easy connected utterance of words in sen- 
tences; explaining at the same time methods used by 
her in the class-room, such as the learning and repeating 
by the pupils of simple dialogues, reading aloud from 
books, and conversations between children and teacher 
on familiar topics of interest. 

The closing subject of the morning session, “The 
Teaching of Speech to Advanced Grades,” was taken up 
by Miss Eppy, of the Institution for Improved Instruc- 
tion. She pointed out many of the problems that con- 
front one who teaches speech to this grade of pupils. 
She stated that in this grade the work is more corrective 
than formative, and consists mostly of correcting wrong 
elements, phrasing correctly, and securing proper inflec- 
tion. She explained that to her mind the subject of 
working out rules of pronunciation ought to receive 
greater attention. She told how she had discovered the 
rule by a search through the dictionary that nearly 
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every word ending in 0 is accented on the syllable pre- 
ceding the 0. This rule when given to her class proved 
very helpful. Another rule discovered in the same way 
was that final tial, sion, and cient were never accented. 

In the matter of inflection Miss Eddy explained how 
she had found that the object of the preposition ought 
always to be accented and that, in a combination of a 
verb with an auxiliary, the principal verb should receive 
the emphasis. She believed that inflection could be 
begun with profit even in the lower grades by accenting 
certain vowels in each word, thereby forming the habit 
which would later result in the accenting of certain syl- 
lables in words. In her class work she had often found 
that many pupils would keep the voice up on a syllable 
following one that had received special emphasis; to her 
mind the reason for this lay in the anticipative appre- 
hension on the part of the child. To overcome this, 
she would have the pupil sit down after each word and 
relax his throat, thus securing the proper poise for the 
enunciation of the following word. 

In speaking of specific defects noticed in her work she 
mentioned that the number of pupils who made no 
noticeable distinction between vocal and non-vocal con- 
sonants was surprising. In justification for her position 
in teaching ng as a front rather than as a back element, 
she stated that she had found that in only one out of 
every thirty words does ng follow a back vowel; there- 
fore the advantage in teaching it in the front position 
is apparent, as the tongue is more nearly in position 
to make it. . 

Dr. Taytor, of the Institution for Improved Instruc- 
tion, opened the discussion on this paper, saying that 
probably every teacher present had used some simple 
little device that had proved helpful; he urged all to 
“speak out,” 
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Miss GREEN, of the New York Institution, spoke of 
a method of teaching ng that she had found very suc- 
cessful; namely, making the child take a long breath 
and expel it through the nose with the mouth open, 
forcing the tongue to take the correct position for this 
element. 

Mr. Britu, of the Institution for Improved Instruc- 
tion, expressed the opinion that the teachers in the 
higher grades do not pay enough attention to the 
correction of wrongly spoken elements, but are con- 
cerned with the subject matter of the particular branch 
that they may be teaching; thus many teachers have 
allowed pupils to continue a bad habit in articulation 
without correction. 

Miss Cuapin, of the New York Institution, spoke 
of the results that she had obtained in teaching B, G, 
and D with a vowel as finals before teaching them as 
initial sounds. 

Mr. Bsor.er, of the New York Institution, asked a 
question as to how much time should be given in 
advanced grades to the teaching of speech to a pupil 
who perhaps had become deaf just previous to his enter- 
ing the grade and school. Should the general work of 
the class be delayed in order to bring the speech of this 
one pupil up to the standard of the class? 

Several answered that they were meeting with the 
same difficulty and the only thing to be done under the 
circumstances would be to continue the work of the 
class; this one backward pupil in speech would have 
to get what he could and possibly, with the help of a 
special articulation teacher outside of his regular class, 
he might be brought up to standard. 

The question was then brought up as to the best time 
to correct errors in speech; by interrupting whenever 
made, or should they be noted for future treatment 
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and the work in hand allowed to continue? This 
question was answered in different ways by Misses 
BvuELL and GREEN and Messrs. TAYLOR and WRIGHT. 

Miss Eppy introduced the question of responsibility 
for imperfect speech, saying that she felt that the child 
ought to be held responsible for his errors in the pro- 
nunciation of words on which previous drill had been 
given. 

Mr. LaCrossk, of the New York Institution, in dis- 
cussing this question of responsibility expressed the 
opinion that we expect too much of the pupil, and that 
we ought to realize from the nature of the case that 
perfect and exact speech can never be secured when we 
ask a deaf child to express his ideas in articulate sen- 
tences. In the case of the hearing person, auditory 
images previously received and recorded innervate the 
speech centers in the brain and give rise to perfect 
articulation, limited only by the ability to hear every 
sound correctly. But in the case of the deaf child, no 
such auditory images being present in the cerebrum, 
other kinds of images must be depended upon to ener- 
gize and stimulate the speech centers. These other 
images are those called visual and kinesthetic, and from 
their very nature they must be limited in their possi- 
bilities of producing perfect speech. Add to this the 
fact that the pupil’s attention is engaged upon the 
thought of what he is going to say, thus leaving but a 
small share of his attention to shape his words exactly, 
and we have one explanation why more perfect speech 
has not been secured from the congenitally deaf. 

The session adjourned at 12.30 o’clock. 

Luncheon was served in the pupils’ dining room at 
1 P. M., after which a large photograph of the members 
_ of the Conference was taken. 

The afternoon session was called to order by the 
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Chairman at 2 o’clock, who announced that Mr. Wright 
would present the subject of ‘“‘Speech Reading for the 
Congenitally Deaf.” 

Mr. WriGut began by saying that our problem is to 
have deaf children interpret ideas from a sequence of 
motions or movements rather than from a natural form 
or sequence of sound. In successful lip-reading there 
is no time for analysis of the words or sentences into 
elements. ‘Speech reading must be on units of 
thought; therefore in order to do this successfully we 
must train the eye, but, what is much more important, 
we must train the mind. 

Mr. Wright then called upon Miss Irvine of his school 
to explain about a lip-reading chart used in her classes. 

Miss IrvINE told how she had at different times made 
charts embracing a variety of subjects. For instance, 
she would have a chart showing a set of pictures of 
boys going to school, who would of course be carrying 
books. With this chart of pictures in front of the pupil, 
the teacher would give words or phrases suggested by 
the pictures, and with this visual image before them 
the pupils could more readily grasp the relation between 
the spoken phrase or sentence and the subject matter 
of the pictures. This method of word building has 
been used most successfully in the Wright Oral School 
in the lower departments. _ 

Mr. Wright then asked Miss Stannard of his staff to 
explain the methods used by her to secure a more 
natural speech. 

Miss STANNARD said that if we talked naturally to 
the children they would talk naturally to us. Too often 
the teacher will use a word which she thinks the child 
will surely understand in preference to the proper word 
for that idea. 

Mr. Wright called upon Miss Pettibone of his school 
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to say a few words relative to her method of testing her 
pupils’ knowledge of the matter given by the teacher. 

Miss PETTIBONE said that her ideas would probably 
be considered radical by many because she insisted that 
the pupils concentrate attention upon getting the mean- 
ing of the sentence and that they give something back 
in the form of a reply or remark and not merely repeat 
what she had said. She thought it more important to 
use the mind in understanding the meaning of the 
sentence than in an analysis of the different elements. 
Her experience had proved the value of this method. 

Miss O’Connor, Principal of the Brooklyn Branch 
of St. Joseph’s Institute, gave her experience in using 
action work as a mode of developing speech-reading. 

A question was raised by Dr. Tay or as to the possi- 
bilities of lip-reading, and expressions were given by 
various members as to whether all pupils of ordinary 
intelligence could be made good lip-readers. The 
opinions on this subject were varied, some thinking 
that the teacher did not expect enough of the pupil, 
others feeling that some teachers expect such perfection 
from the lip-reader as is almost impossible. 

The discussion was brought back to the question by 
Miss THomason, of the New York Institution, who 
expressed the opinion that we should strive for practical 
lip-reading. Especially is this true in the higher grades. 
While we ought to expect an ability to repeat every 
word when we are ‘teaching beginners, and simple 
sentences in our work with the higher grades, the test 
of the effectiveness of lip-reading is the ability to gather 
ideas correctly. 

Miss Kearns, of Public School No. 47, explained 
that, because she was so new in the work, her ideas would 
not count for much, but said that during her brief expe- 
rience she had learned one thing about deaf children, 
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namely, that in many cases the teacher is trying to do 
too much of the work herself and not leaving enough 
to the children. She advocated the idea that children 
should talk more among themselves. She told how she 
had borrowed some children from a near-by hearing 
school, and the deaf and hearing children together had 
given a dramatization of “Sleeping Beauty.’”’ She told 
an instance of how during the play a hearing child had 
told a deaf boy to use his voice, and in consequence this 
deaf child immediately gave out more voice than his 
teacher had ever heard from him. 

Dr. Hix, of the Education Department, said that 
he was especially pleased with the way the discussion 
was being carried on and that he was recording’a great 
many new ideas. 

Mr. Bsor_eR, of the New York Institution, cited the 
ease of a boy who had an exceptionally good mind and 
was well informed in general topics, yet seemed to lack 
concentration to follow the lips and gather the ideas 
therefrom, and asked for suggestions for training his 
imagination and concentration. 

In reply Mr. Wricut thought this question of 
‘‘mental alertness,’ as he phrased it, could only be 
developed by hard and persistent work. He explained 
methods that he uses of showing sentences on slips of 
paper for an instant and then taking the paper away. 
Often the pupil gets but one or two words of the sentence 
but by training in concentration and mental alertness 
he will become able to take in nearly all the sentence 
at a glance. 

Mr. Britt, of the Institution for Improved Instruc- 
tion, agreed with what had been said as to the value of 
mechanical lip-reading and believed it better when 
teaching a new word to write it out on the slate and 
explain it, expecting that afterwards they will get it 
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from the lips and be able to use it as expressing a definite 
idea. This method to him seemed better than trying 
to build up a meaningless new word from symbols the 
pupil sees on the lips. 

The next number on the programme, ‘Teaching of 
Speech-Reading to the Semi-Mute and to the Semi- 
Deaf” was presented by a committee of teachers from 
the New York Institution, composed of Misses Berry, 
Green, Hall, Stryker, Thomason, and Townsend, and 
Messrs. Bjorlee and LaCrosse. 

Mr. CurrRI&R, Principal of the New York Institution, 
in calling for the first presentation, said that in this way 
he could best illustrate the method used in the Institu- 
tion in the several grades, from the beginners to the 
more advanced, and that such model classes would 
clearly demonstrate the difficulties met and how they 
were overcome. 

Miss GREEN showed a class of five pupils of the third 
grade. Three were congenitally deaf, one was hard of 
hearing, and one became deaf at five years of age. The 
pupils took positions at the slate and Miss Green dic- 
tated problems in arithmetic involving addition, sub- 
traction, and multiplication. This exercise required 
concentration both on the appearance of the words as 
seen on the lips and also on the solution of the problem. 

Miss STRYKER presented two pupils from the third- 
grade class, one a semi-mute and the other semi-deaf. 
She then repeated a story to the pupils and had them 
repeat it after her, sentence by sentence. This exercise 
showed the advantages derived from the repetition of 
dictation with young pupils. 

The next model class was the fourth oral, taught by 
Miss TownsEenpD.. This class illustrated lip-reading in 
geography work, the teacher asking different pupils 
to point to places on the map before them. Then the 
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pupils would become questioners and ask each other 
questions. This illustrated the possibilities and diffi- 
culties of teaching geography through the means of lip- 
reading where many proper names are involved. 

Miss THoMASON, with her fourth grade, prefaced her 
work with the explanation that the majority of her class 
were semi-mutes, the remainder being semi-deaf. In 
this class, during the course of the conversation between 
the teacher and pupils, the old difficulty arose of a very 
bright boy, one of the best in general intelligence, being 
unable to read the lips as easily and quickly as others in 
the class. In closing Miss Thomason showed a very 
helpful exercise that she uses with success. She wrote 
several words on the slate that look very similar when 
seen on the lips, such as share, chair, au, haw, and then, 
speaking one in a sentence, she asked the pupils to point 
to the correct one on the slate. This illustrated the 
fact that pupils in order to be successful as lip-readers 
must often decide on the word from the context. 

Miss Berry showed seven pupils from the sixth 
grade. In the discussion of current events that 
followed the children showed ability to understand 
different subjects presented to them seriatim. 

Miss Hatt, with four girls from the fifth grade, was 
presented to the Conference. She had found it of 
advantage in telling a story to ask after each sentence a 
question which would show that her pupils were getting 
the subject matter. For instance, in telling a story 
about the German Emperor, she said: ‘‘The Emperor 
Frederick often visited the village schools, where he 
always was a welcome guest. Now where did he 
go?” In response to this she received the answer, ‘‘To 
village school.” “What is a guest?” Answer: “A 
visitor.”’ At the conclusion of the story the children 
had shown by their answers that they understood what 
had been given them. 
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Mr. LaCrosse, with the sixth grade of boys, in 
explaining his work stated that in the higher grades the 
teacher is confronted not so much with the proposition 
of how to teach lip-reading as how to use lip-reading to 
advantage as the medium of teaching the subjects 
assigned to that particular grade. He thought the one 
essential thing to do in using lip-reading as a means of 
instruction was to create an atmosphere of interest in 
the subject; the imagination and interest evoked would 
necessarily make for greater concentration and success. 
To illustrate this he selected a story from a morning 
newspaper concerning an incident that happened in 
New York City only the afternoon before. His idea 
was not to repeat sentences, nor to require repetitions 
from the pupils, but to make them so alert and inter- 
ested that they would get it the first time. He told 
them the story once and then asked several of the boys 
to tell what the story was about without giving any 
details. In response to his request several answered, 
showing that they had understood the story. He ex- 
plained that in giving lessons one ought first to create 
the same interest which was present in the story. 

Mr. Bsor.LeEE, with four pupils from the seventh 
grade, was the last to demonstrate this subject. In 
opening he explained the case of the boy of whom he 
had spoken previously and asked any one to give him a 
subject to write about on the slate. This boy there- 
upon wrote a very creditable composition but, as his 
teacher said, he seemed unable to get much from the 
lips. Mr. Bjorlee then illustrated his method of using 
conversational exercises in the class-room with the 
pupils: first by speaking to one of the pupils on a sug- 
gested subject and then having that pupil turn and ask 
his classmate a question on the same subject. 

The discussion on this presentation could not be taken 
up as the hour for adjournment had arrived. 
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On motion of Dr. TayLor the assemblage gave a ris- 
ing vote of thanks to those who had worked so hard to 
make the Conference a success and to the Principal and 
his co-laborers of the New York Institution for their 
hospitality. 

Mr. CurRrRIER, in a short but well-worded speech, 
expressed his pleasure in having been allowed to be host 
to such an assembly. He said that much good must 
come from such an interchange of ideas and that several 
points seemed to have been brought out and agreed 
upon by nearly all. One of these was the necessity for 
throroughly equipped, well trained teachers. Concern- 
ing this necessity there could be no dissenting voice. 
But when it came to being able to agree on a particular 
method that each teacher must follow, regardless of the 
material which was in his hands to be moulded, there 
was a difference of opinion. To his mind a teacher 
could do better work, provided, of course, that she had 
been well trained, if she were allowed a certain latitude 
in her use of methods, taking from each that which was 
best suited for the particular case in hand. In closing 
he said that while all the teachers present were not doing 
things in the same way, they were all trying to accom- 
plish the same end, namely, to uplift and give to the deaf 
man all that could be given to him. 


EDWIN L. LaCROSSE, 
Instructor in the Colorado School, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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WORD PICTURES AS A MEANS OF MENTAL 
DEVELOPMENT.* 

Wuy does language mean so little to many of our 
deaf children? Why is it so difficult for a deaf child to 
separate important facts from unimportant detail? 
Wherever two teachers are met together and the con- 
versation turns to language teaching, we hear these 
two questions. 

It is useless to try to solve any difficulty until we have 
found the causes which lead to its existence. Have you 
ever had children, in giving a definition or in reproduc- 
ing a bit of language they did not understand, write a 
sentence verbatim so far as they could remember it, 
leaving blanks for words which they could not recall? 
This has been my experience several times, and the only 
solution I can find is that, in our special work for train- 
ing the sight, we train the visual memory of our children 
to such an extent that to many of them reading or 
learning a lesson means remembering the words and 
phrases rather than the idea which they should convey; 
that is, the language of the text calls up no mental 
image other than the printed words on the page. 

Why should we blame a child for saying that the 
deserts of Arizona are the most productive regions of 
our country, if the word desert carries to his mental 
vision no impression of dreary wastes of sand; why 
should he not say that his friend is 11 feet in height, if 
he has in his mind no mental image of the length of a 
foot; and why should we expect him to differentiate 
between the respective value of the two statements, 
‘When a boy, George Washington liked to play soldier,” 


*A paper read at the Ninth Summer Meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, July 29, 1912. 
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and ‘‘George Washington was made Commander-in- 
Chief of the Continental Army,” if the only impression 
he has on reading them be that of an equal number of 
words on page 25 of his reader? 

Why is it that when children are asked to write a 
story about a picture we often get good ideas correctly 
expressed, while if we try to get from the same pupils 
the ideas of a simple story expressed in a few words, 
the result is a few unimportant statements correctly 
expressed (because memorized), or else a hodge-podge 
of language with little or no meaning? Is not the reason 
for this that, in the first case, the child gets from the 
picture a fairly clear concept before writing, while in 
the latter his mental image is one of printed words 
rather than one of people and action? 

Psychology tells us that the habit of forming clear 
images is an important one, and that all the higher 
forms of knowledge depend upon the accuracy with 
which concepts are formed. 

If this be true of the normal hearing child it is also 
true of the deaf child. If in order to cultivate this 
power of imaging correctly it is worth while to spend 
time on so-called ‘“‘word-pictures”’ with hearing children 
in the public schools, why is it not even more worth 
while to spend time with deaf children for the same 
purpose? 

Reasoning on this basis, I have for the last year 
experimented along this line, being led to make the 
experiment by a state approaching despair over a class, 
seemingly of good mental ability, but with no power 
to get ideas from language without long and detailed 
explanation of its meaning. I have tried in every way 
1 could think of to correct language in the children’s 
minds with definite mental images; to make them 
realize that words are of no value except as they convey 
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ideas; and that they can get as much pleasure im con- 
templating a picture called up in the mind through 
language as by looking at one in their books. 

Children love pictures and from the second year in 
school are accustomed to describe them. After describ- 
ing a picture, have the children close their eyes and 
mentally image the same. I have never seen a class 
which failed to be interested when told that they could 
make beautiful pictures of their own. They are eager 
to find out how to perform this wonderful feat, and set 
about it with all the enthusiasm one could wish. 

Take single nouns first, with whose meaning the chil- 
dren are familiar, as a hospital, a class-room, a parlor. 
Have the children close their eyes for a moment and 
then tell you what they see when thinking of the noun 
given. Go from words to phrases, as a street in the 
city, a farm in the country; then take sentences, as, 
Jack and Jill went up the hill to fetch a pail of water. 

Sometimes we have oral descriptions of pictures which 
the children have not seen. A child, standing before 
the class, describes a picture which is in a book before 
him; then the children, after trying mentally to image 
the picture from the language, find it in their books. 

I sometimes write a description on the slate and have 
the children draw a picture from it. We take para- 
graphs from the books the children are reading and 
describe what we see when thinking of them. I read 
with the children selections from both poetry and prose, 
and when, after reading a selection, I hear such expres- 
sions as ‘‘ What pretty language,” ‘‘I wish I could think 
such beautiful thoughts,” I know that the children are 
getting ideas; that language is beginning to mean to 
them what it does to us; and that, when I tell them to 
read during study-hour, they are not sitting with eyes 
closed, repeating over and over and over half sentences 
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and phrases, with no idea in regard to them, except 
that the next morning they must have them memorized 
in proper order, or incur the wrath of a teacher who has 
allowed reading and study to become more a process of 
muscular than mental activity. 

When children can read, and by reading I mean get 
an image of the persons and action from language, the 
step to condensation is comparatively easy. 

When this point has been reached, try taking a story 
which is familiar to the children, with not more than 
three clearly defined points. Read the story over with 
the class, and with books open try to lead the children 
to decide what is important and what is not, writing 
the points in the form of statements on the slate. 

Show them that these points or statements are the 
story, written in the fewest possible words. Now write 
the story on the slate, enlarging slightly upon each 
point, thus making it a little longer; then write it, 
enlarging further upon each point, making it still longer. 
Show the children that each is a good story for the 
reason that it contains all the points which are of 
importance; that the length is immaterial so long as it 
does this. 

We all know the usual result of telling a child to 
condense a story: the first paragraph or so with most 
of the facts left out. Now write the story in this way, 
and by checking off the points from your first outline, 
try to make the children see that, while the language is 
correct, the story is a failure if any of the points are 
left out. 

Try another story in the same way and after writing 
the outline on the slate let the children write the story. 
There will usually be at least one who is anxious to try 
the new way and can do it with some measure of suc- 
cess, and others who have not yet grasped the idea. 
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It always makes a lasting impression when the child 
who has all the points, though poorly expressed, gets 
a fairly good mark, while the one who has correctly 
written the first few sentences from memory gets zero. 

The first lessons may be discouraging, but, if followed 
out persistently, children, even those below the average 
in ability, can be taught to write an ordinary story in 
from six to twenty lines; and you will have given them 
the power to grasp not only the important points of a 
story, but the facts best worth remembering in history, 
geography, and reading, and will have developed their 
mentality to a degree which years of memorizing of 
language would not do. 

For the final examination, given at the Lexington 
Avenue School two weeks ago, each class under my 
supervision was given a story suited to its grade in 
length and language, which was to be reproduced in not 
more than three sentences. The results were so inter- 
esting to me that I venture to bring them before you. 
The two upper classes, a seventh-grade class and a sixth, 
had the same story. In the seventh grade, only 14? 
per cent. of the pupils got all the points in the required 
number of sentences, while in the sixth grade 85 per 
cent. got all the points and expressed them clearly. 
These are both good average classes. The seventh- 
grade class has never had any work on word pictures; 
the sixth has had it to some extent for a year. 

It is only fair to the children to state that the idea of 
- the story as it was written was very difficult for a child 
to grasp, the point being that a purple violet thought 
about the purity of the snow until at last she became 
as white and pure as the object of her adoration. (The 
class of seventh grade would have had no difficulty in 
reproducing the story if more sentences had been 
allowed. ) 
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In the two lower classes, of the one which has had 
work on word pictures since January, 75 per cent. got 
all the points and expressed them clearly, while in the 
other, which has had no work of this kind, only one 
pupil came anywhere near getting the main facts. 
These are both classes containing slow children, doing 
approximately fifth-year work. 

Of the class which has had the most work of this 
kind—a class doing sixth-year work, and the one which 
led me to try it—91,*; per cent. got all the points and 
expressed them in three sentences, for the most part 
without error. 

The work on word pictures has been more far-reaching 
in its effects than I realized it could be when beginning 
it. Two results have been most noticeable: First, chil- 
dren who before taking this work never read unless 
compelled to do so and who, when asked to write a 
story from one of the books read, tried to palm off a 
story which I knew positively had been memorized one, 
two, and in one case even three years previously, now 
never fail to give an intelligent account of something 
read in their latest library book, when asked to do so, 
and when one book has been completed always ask for 
another. Second, the results have been most marked 
in arithmetic. To quote from the teacher who took 
charge of the class this morning—a teacher of wide 
experience who has made a specialty of mathematics 
for ten years—‘‘The result is apparent with all the 
classes with which I have worked, especially with chil- 
dren who, while doingany mechanical process well, failed 
utterly in mixed problem work.”’ 

The trouble seemed to be that the children, not being 
able to image the conditions of the problems, simply 
juggled with the numbers. Take for instance a problem 
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like the following: “‘John had 3 apples and Harry had 
6 more than John; how many had they both?” The 
children saw neither John, Harry, nor the apples; they 
simply saw the 6 and 3, as was proved by the fact that 
the first answer was likely to be 9; the second 3; and 
the third 2; and when 18 failed to satisfy the teacher, 
there was nities more to be done. 

By having the children picture the conditions of 
problems; the fractional parts, the measures, etc., I 
find that it clarifies the work to their minds, and they 
know what they are trying to do and why they do it. 

EDITH M. BUELL, 


Supervising Teacher of the Advanced Department of the 
Institution for Improved Instruction, New York City. 


CHARLES WRIGHT ELY. 


‘‘He scarce had need to doff his pride or slough the dross of 
earth— 

E’en as he trod that day to God, so walked he from his birth 

In simpleness and gentleness pat honor and clean mirth.” 

At the home of his son on Kendall Green, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on the morning of October 1, 1912, Charles 
Wright Ely, M. A., L. H. D., the loved and honored 
principal of the Maryland School for the Deaf, servant 
of God and of humanity, obedient to the sudden call of 
his Master, ceased from the work in which he had so 
long delighted and entered into the larger service of the 
life above. 

So devoid of egotism was Dr. Ely, so modest and 
retiring, it is almost with a sense of intrusion that, rever- 
ently and with restraint, I venture upon this tribute to 
his memory. And yet for his friends and associates in 
the profession and for their successors I would, if pos- 
sible, preserve within these pages something of the 
beauty and fragrance of his long and useful life. 
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His lineage, purely English, runs back into the earliest 
annals of American history, his ancestors on the pater- 
nal side having emigrated to Connecticut in 1660; 
while the records of his mother’s family show the names 
of John Alden and his wife Priscilla. All down the 
American line appear ministers, soldiers, farmers, and 
teachers. 

It was at the ancestral homestead near Madison, 
Connecticut, October 19, 1839, that his parents, Elias 
Sanford and Hester (Wright) Ely, lovingly received 
their son from the God of their fathers. Here with his 
brothers and sisters he spent the first eighteen years of 
his life, living much in the open air, assisting his father 
in the homely, daily work about the farm, and lending a 
helping hand to his mother in her household tasks. 
To this period of his life may doubtless be traced his 
fondness for animals and the interest he always mani- 
fested in their traits and habits. 

The community in which he lived was strictly Puri- 
tan. “The one man of the town who did not go to 
church was spoken of with bated breath.”’ Within his 
own home from the family altar daily ascended the 
voice of prayer and praise. With such surroundings 
and in such an atmosphere it was not strange that the 
boy early cried from a willing heart, “My Father, Thou 
art the guide of my youth.” From the decision of that 
time he never wavered. Deeply devout, he knew in 
whom he had believed and through all the long and 
fruitful years walked trustfully and humbly with his 
God. 

Having completed the course required in the public 
schools he entered Yale at the age of eighteen, and in 
1862, with a record of stainless character and faithful 
work, graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
He was a member of the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity. 
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A few months after graduation, true to the spirit of his 
ancestors and in response to the call of his country, 
sore torn by civil war, he enlisted as a private in the 
Twenty-Seventh Connecticut Infantry and immedi- 
ately went to the front. Soon made sergeant, he was 
again promoted, with the rank of second lieutenant, 
after the battle of Fredericksburg, in which his regi- 
ment lost one-third of its men. But to the experiences 
of the march, the bivouac, the storm and stress of battle, 
was now added the trying ordeal of an illness which for 
three months held him prostrate in hospital. Broken 
in health he returned to his home, resigned his com- 
mission, and shortly after, the time of his enlistment 
having expired, he was mustered out of service as 
“honorably discharged.”’ 

Restored by rest and the tender ministrations of 
home, he was contemplating service in the public 
schools when the call of Providence came; and through 
the advice of Rev. Collins Stone, at that time Superin- 
tendent of the Ohio State School for the Deaf, he 
entered, in the month of October, 1863, upon the work 
for which heredity and all the influences and experiences 
of preceding years had served as a preparation. For 
seven years he filled his position in the Ohio School with 
marked ability and success, winning the confidence and 
esteem of colleagues and pupils, and gaining that sym- 
pathetic insight into the nature and needs of the deaf 
which so greatly contributed to the value of his influ- 
ence and work among them. 

In Columbus, in 1867, with his marriage to Miss 
Mary G. Darling, of Elyria, Ohio, began the poem of his 
wedded life, and here, too, he first knew the joy of 
fatherhood. 

In 1870 Dr. Ely was elected Principal of the Mary- 
land School for the Deaf and Dumb, and in September 
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entered upon his new duties. The school, when it 
-ame into his hands, had been in existence but two years 
and was located in the old stone barracks, built at 
Frederick during the revolutionary war and intimately 
associated with memories of Washington, Lafayette, 
and the Hessian prisoners captured at Trenton; but the 
handsome structure of the present day was already in 
course of erection. 

To the upbuilding of the school thus committed to his 
care and to the uplift of the deaf of Maryland Dr. Ely 
gave his high attainments and whole-hearted devotion 
for forty-two years; and so wise was his administration, 
so efficient his methods, that to-day it has no superior. 

Of great interest in this connection is the following 
tribute from Mr. C. H. Hill, of the Missouri School, an 
ex-confederate and for sixteen years an instructor under 
Dr. Ely in Maryland: ‘‘Few positions could have so 
shown Dr. Ely’s sound judgment and well-balanced 
character. Coming to a quasi-southern state, where 
party feeling had run high, and where the passions of 
war were still seething below the surface, he conducted 
himself with such equanimity and prudence as to win 
the confidence and friendly regard of all parties. Strong 
in his own convictions, he respected the opinions of 
others, and the result was a school in a border state 
absolutely free from political influence.”’ 

It is also from personal knowledge that I speak of 
Dr. Ely’s life and work in Maryland, as it was my great 
privilege to serve under him as one of his teachers for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

As I turn the leaves of memory naught appears to 
sully the record. 

There was the most happy combination in his nature 
of strength and sweetness, of reserve and courtesy, of 
forbearance and justice, of gravity and humor—and, 
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fairest of all, absolute purity. No one could long be in 
the presence of this simple, unaffected, cultured gentle- 
man without a sense of this crowning trait of a noble 
character. His quick appreciation of sincere effort and 
of good work, and his sympathetic encouragement and 
aid won for him the lasting admiration and gratitude of 
both pupil and colleague. His familiarity with the 
best and highest in literature, his fondness for poetry— 
which he frequently quoted with fine effect—his keen 
sense of humor, his enjoyment of a good story, made 
him the most delightful of companions in the family 
circle and among his intimate friends. 

But of all his characteristics none was so prominent 
as his love for the deaf. Their interests were always 
uppermost in his thoughts, their uplift and advance- 
ment his constant aim. No effort, no self-sacrifice was 
too great where their need called for service, where 
their happiness could be ensured. Not only during 
their attendance at the school were they the objects of 
his care; his kindly ministrations followed them to 
their scattered homes. By letters and post-cards, by 
visits when possible, by re-unions, he carried on among 
them a work closely allied to the pastoral service which 
in earlier years had drawn his thoughts to the ministry. 

Another prominent trait of Dr. Ely’s character was 
his fondness for little children—and they “turned to 
him like flowers to sunshine.” His letters to his grand- 
children are gems of playful humor. For the little ones 
upon whom silence had set its seal his tenderness was 
unfailing. With untiring diligence he endeavored 
through personal efforts and through agents to gather 
them into the school. It was as if the pastor could not 
bear that one helpless lamb should go unfed. 

He was a man of strong family ties. The memory of 
his mother he cherished with unfading devotion, and 
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her favorite chair formed one of his most treasured pos- 
sessions. His gentle and reverential manner toward 
his aged father, who “became the guest of God” while on 
a visit at the school in 1888, presented a beautiful and 
touching example of filial love. From the sanctuary 
of his own family circle I hesitate to lift the veil. Here 
the sweetness and tenderness of his nature found fullest 
expression. From his centre radiated all the kindly 
influences that transformed the school from a mere 
institution of learning into a happy home, the memory 
of which will be one of the choicest treasures of those 
who shared its privileges. 

Among his colleagues in the profession Dr. Ely’s 
force of character and intellect, his wisdom and sober 
judgment, and his successful administration called forth 
admiration, respect, and confidence—may I not add, 
affection? In their conventions this esteem was mani- 
fested by appointments on important committees and 
by the close attention given whenever he held the floor 
in debate or, in his clear and forcible literary style, pre- 
sented the fruit of his ripened experience and thought. 
It was at his suggestion that a Normal Department of 
the Convention was established in 1886, and, at the 
request of the Executive Committee, he took charge of 
this Department and conducted it with great success at 
the Convention held at the California Institution in 
that year. 

His relations with the Board of Visitors of the Mary- 
land School, the members of which hold their position 
for life, were of the happiest nature. Among his most 
valued possessions was a gold watch presented by the 
Board during the celebration held at the school June 
2, 1910, in commemoration of the fortieth anniversary 
of his principalship. 

In addition to the faithful fulfilment of the duties of 
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his important trust in the School and of the profession 
at large, Dr. Ely also accepted and discharged various 
responsibilities in church and state. An elder in the 
Presbyterian church, he represented his presbytery in the 
General Assembly. The establishment of the Young 
.Men’s Christian Association work in the city of Fred- 
erick was largely due to his efforts and to the subsequent 
encouragement that he gave. Chosen by the City 
Council of Frederick on their first Board of Health, he 
was honored by his associates with the position of Presi- 
dent of the Board. He was chairman of the first com- 
mission for the improvement of the condition of the 
adult blind; and also served as chairman of the com- 
mittee to prepare a uniform course of study for the 
schools for the deaf. 

A member of the Grand Army, of the Military Order 
of the Loyal Legion, and of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, he represented two of the most stirring 
periods of American history. A stanch Republican, he 
was entirely devoid of rancor. ‘‘ All shades of political 
opinion have been elected to positions in the Maryland 
school, and always largely through his influence.” 

Dr. Ely held the degree of Master of Arts from Yale: 
and, in testimonial of his distinguished services to the 
deaf, Gallaudet College conferred upon him in 1908 the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. 

In September of the present year Dr. Ely entered 
upon the forty-third year of his principalship of the 
Maryland School and the fiftieth of his service to the 
deaf. During the summer vacation he had attended 
the fiftieth reunion of his class at Yale and the meeting 
of the Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
at Providence, Rhode Island, and at the old homestead 
in Connecticut, the summer home of himself and family, 
had gathered, as it was fondly believed, fresh health and 
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vigor. ‘To those who held him dearest came no premo- 
nition of the approaching change, no thought that the 
life which was a benediction, the face which was an 
inspiration, were so soon to be withdrawn. Called to 
Baltimore on important business some two weeks after 
the opening of school he passed a very trying day in that 
city and in the evening took the train for Washington, 
D. C., where he spent the night at the home of his son, 
Dr. Charles R. Ely, of Gallaudet College. During the 
breakfast hour on the following morning he suddenly 
complained of illness, and two hours later—before the 
absent members of his family could arrive—‘‘ was not, 
for God took him.”’ Chronic muscular weakness of the 
heart was pronounced the cause of death. 

The sad announcement flashed over the wires caused 
deep and wide-spread sorrow. From every part of the 
state which he had so long and loyally served, from all 
sections of this country, and from the dominion of 
Canada telegrams and letters of sympathy and con- 
dolence to the bereaved family bore witness to the 
esteem and honor in which the character and work of 
Dr. Ely were held and to the universal feeling that 
there had fallen ‘‘a prince and a great man in Israel.” 
The day of interment at Frederick was one of quiet 
autumnal beauty, in fitting harmony with the memory 
of the faithful laborer who, ‘‘ bearing his ripened sheaves 
and fruit,’’ had entered into the joy of his Lord. In 
beautiful Mt. Olivet members of the official board, 
pupils and graduates of the school, and friends and 
neighbors from far and near paid with sorrowing hearts 
the last sad tribute of respect and love; and then the 
sleeping form so gently and tenderly laid away was left 
in trust and hope to the watchful care of Him who 
‘‘will not forget His dead.” 

‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
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‘“‘Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors; and their works do follow them.”’ 

Faithful Christian, loyal friend, earnest patriot, wise 
and tender philanthropist, all hail and farewell ‘until 
the morning breaks and the shadows flee away.” 


ROSA R. HARRIS, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 


MR. NITCHIE’S NEW BOOK ON LIP-READING.* 


This, the sixth of Mr. Nitchie’s text-books on lip-reading, 
adds much of value to his former works, for it comprises all 
that he has written heretofore, together with a large addition. 

The book is divided into two parts. 

Part I is principally intended for those studying lip-reading 
without an experienced teacher and for the friend who would 
help. 

This part lays out the work, explains it, and directs the 
beginner in a thorough and systematic manner, so that a care- 
ful perusal of the nine chapters which it comprises cannot fail 
to be of immense advantage when he enters upon the course 
of study given so thoroughly in the second part of the book. 

Part II contains many new stories and exercises. The 
chapter on homophenous words is valuable. 

Taken as a whole it would seem as if this was a complete 
and exhaustive text-book on lip-reading; that the ground was 
covered so completely that the last word had been said. But 
it is said that the art of lip-reading is still in its infancy; that 
an intuition, which may be called a sixth sense, is being cul- 
tivated, by which the learner may in the future attain much 
greater skill in this subtle art. If this is the case those who 
know Mr. Nitchie’s unflagging zeal and intention to have the 


*Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice, by Edward B. Nitchie. A 
Hand-Book for Teachers and for Self Instruction. Publishers: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
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very latest word on this subject may expect the future to 
give us a seventh edition from his pen. 

We commend the book to all teachers of the deaf as a valu- 
able help in teaching the hard of hearing, the semi-mute, and 
the congenitally deaf. 

KATE H. FISH, 
Principal of the Pennsylvania Oral School, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—A portrait of Dr. J. H. Johnson, founder 
of the School, and a bronze tablet in memory of his wife, 
Mrs. Emily Ann Johnson, both presented by former pupils, 
were unveiled in the new “Johnson Hall” September 29, 
1912. Addresses were made by Mr. Osce Roberts, a former 
pupil and instructor; Major G. A. Joiner, President of the 
Board of Trustees; and Mr. W. O. Connor, Principal of the 
Georgia School. The tablet bears the following inscription: 


1830-1900. 

This tablet erected by the Deaf of Alabama in loving memory of 
Emily Ann Johnson, for thirty-four years matron and teacher. She 
was to them a wise counsellor, a safe guide, a true friend, and a tender 
foster-mother. 

Arizona School.—A bill providing for the establishment of 
a school for the deaf as a department of the State University 
at Tucson was passed by the last legislature and received the 
approval of the Governor. The pen with which the Governor 
signed the bill was presented to Mr. Henry C. White, formerly 
Principal of the Utah School, to whose efforts the establish- 
ment of the school is chiefly due. 

Atlanta Day-School—-A day-school has been opened in 
Atlanta, Georgia, under the charge of Mrs. Sarah 8. Temple, 
from the Oklahoma School. 

California Institution —The Board of Directors has unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Principal Teacher be authorized and directed to 
announce to all officers, teachers, and employees of the Institution that 
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the Board has determined upon the policy of, at least annually, passing 
upon their qualifications, and that at the end of each school year the 
Board will require from the Principal a report as to the character and 
efficiency of the work done by all officers, teachers, and employees, with 
a view to determining whether to continue their employment for the 
following school year. 


Colorado School—Mr. Alfred L. Brown, M. A., formerly 
of the Mississippi Institution, and Mr. Edwin L. La Crosse, 
M. A., J. D., from the New York Institution, both graduates 
of the Normal Department of Gallaudet College, have been 
appointed teachers. Miss Mabel E. Sebring, Pd. B., a gradu- 
ate of the State Normal College, is appointed teacher of 
domestic science and domestic art. 

Florida School—Miss Margaret Warren, Miss Jessie 
Beardsley, and Mr. Iva M. Robinson have resigned. The 
position of “head oral teacher’’ has been created and Mrs. 
S. M. Moore, of St. Augustine, Florida, has been selected to 
take charge of this department. Miss Ruth W. Mahon, of 
Factoryville, Pennsylvania, takes charge of an oral class, and 
Mr. Odie W. Underhill, B. A., a graduate of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, takes charge of a manual class. 

A contract has been let for a new industrial building to 
cost about $37,500. This building will not be ready for 
occupancy until next spring. 


Gallaudet College-—Dr. Charles R. Ely, Professor of Natural 
Science, for the past twenty years a most highly valued 
member of the Faculty, has accepted the principalship of the 
Maryland School. For the present he will also retain the 
direction of the work of his department in Gallaudet College 
and will be assisted by Mr. Julius J. Heimark, B. A., a recent 
graduate of St. Olaf College, now a Normal Fellow of Gallau- 
det College. Besides Mr. Heimark, Mr. William Crooks 
McClure, B. A., from Central University, Miss Clara Ann 
Lee, B. 8., from Caldwell College, and Miss Mary: Hughes 
McCue, B. A., from Westminster College, are appointed 
Normal Fellows, and Mr Burton Driggs, a graduate of the 
Utah State Normal School a Normal Student. Mr. McClure 
is a son of Mr. George M. McClure, of the Kentucky School; 
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Miss McCue is a daughter of Mr. D. C. McCue, of the 
Missouri School; and Mr. Driggs is a brother of Mr. Frank M. 
Driggs, of the Utah School. 

Gallaudet School.—Miss Lillian A. Bamford has resigned 
to return to the Nebraska School. Miss Edith Una Long, 
a daughter of Mr. J. Schuyler Long of the Iowa School, and 
trained in the Normal Department of Gallaudet College, is 
added to the corps of instruction. 

Georgia School.—Mr. G. G. Travick, instructor in printing, 
has resigned to take a normal course in the Institution for 
Improved Instruction, New York; his successor is Mr. H. 8. 
Murphy, of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 


Idaho School.—Miss Julia R. Bateman has resigned on 
account of the illness of a nephew and Miss Virginia Taylor 
has resigned to teach in aschool nearer her home. They are 
succeeded by Miss Nell R. Arbaugh, from the Indiana School, 
and Miss Clara Gordon, who has been doing private work. 
Miss Elnora Palm, from the Texas School, is also added to the 
corps of teachers. 

Illinois School.—Miss Josephine Washington, a substitute 
teacher last year, did not return. Mrs. Ida Mashburn, 
formerly of the Oklahoma School, is appointed a teacher. 

Kansas School.—Mr. Walter Tucker, assistant supervisor 
for part of last year, has been promoted to the position of 
teacher. 

Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution—Miss Anna Egan, 
trained at the Iowa School, is added to the corps of teachers. 

Maryland School—Dr. Charles R. Ely, from Gallaudet 
College, succeeds his lamented father as Principal. Miss 
Amanda Davis, from the Washington State School, is ap- 
pointed a teacher in the place of Miss Kate L. Bryarly, 
resigned. 

Michigan School_—Miss Mary Beattie, teacher of primary 
art, has a year’s leave of absence; her place is supplied by 
Miss Annie L. Carroll. Miss Ida Austin and Miss Gertrude 
Lyon have resigned to be married, and Mrs. J. M. Stewart, 
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who filled a vacancy last year, was unable to return to the 
work. 

Minnesota School.—Judge R. A. Mott, who was active in 
the establishment of the Minnesota School fifty years ago 
and for nearly forty years was an active member of its Board 
of Directors, was killed by being struck by a locomotive 
while crossing a railway track September 9, 1912. He was 
nearly eighty-seven years old. Judge Mott was known per- 
sonally to every pupil who attended the Minnesota School, 
for he always attended the opening exercises of the term and 
made an address. He was known, too, to the older members 
of the profession from his presence at several conventions and 
conferences and his deep interest in their work. 

Ohio School.—Miss Margaret R. Warren, from the Florida 
School, and Miss Marjorie Tyler, from the Kansas School, 
are added to the corps of teachers. 

Oklahoma School.—Miss Kathryn Johnson has resigned to 
teach in the Texas School and Mrs. Sarah 8. Temple to take 
charge of the day-school recently established in Atlanta, 
Georgia. They are succeeded by Miss Olivia Thomas and 
Miss Dell Mayne, both from the Texas School. 

St. Olaf College—The Department for the Deaf in St. Olaf 
College has been discontinued. Mr. A. O. B. Molldren, who 
was at the head of the Department, is now studying theology 
in the Seminary of the United Norwegian Lutheran Church, 
at St. Anthony Park, Minnesota. 

South Carolina School——Miss Edythe May Lance has 
resigned to teach in the Wisconsin School and Miss Winter 
Trader to be married. They are succeeded by Miss Irma 
Johnson, trained at the Clarke School, and Miss Mattie Lee 
Wood, trained by her sister Miss Lila W. Wood, of the New 
Jersey School. In the Industrial Department Miss Eula 
Edwards, a former teacher, returns to the work in the place 
of Miss Annabel Rhodes. 

Tennessee School.—Miss Linda K. Miller has resigned to 
become head oral teacher of the West Virginia School, Miss 
Grace Thayer to take charge of the Jersey City Day-School, 
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and Miss Carrie E. King to reside in Washington, D. C. 
They are succeeded by Miss Josephine P. Warren, from the 
Alabama School; Miss Nettie Newell, from Kentucky; and 
Miss Annie Louise Dwight, B. A., a recent graduate of 
Gallaudet College. 

Texas School.—Mr. and Mrs. Wirt A. Scott, Miss Elnora 
Palm, Miss Dell Mayne, and Miss Olivia Thomas have 
resigned to teach elsewhere and are succeeded by Miss 
Kathryn Johnson, from the Oklahoma School; Mrs. Ollie 
Trippe and Miss Clancy, both trained by Mr. J. W. Blattner; 
and Miss L. Posey, a graduate of the State University, who 
has had five years’ experience in teaching in public schools 
and has received special instruction from her sister who is a 
teacher in this School. 

Western New York Institution—Miss Harriet Justine 
Tiffany has resigned to be married to Mr. Steven Rae 
Hitchcock, of Rochester, New York. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution Miss Gabrielle Sorren- 
son succeeds Miss Christina Anderson as instructor in physi- 
cal culture and Miss Olive M. Birkett succeeds Miss Rose 
Bartlett as instructor in domestic science. 

Wisconsin School—Miss Mary E. Williams has resigned 
to teach in the Utah School. Her successor is Miss Edythe 
May Lance, from the South Carolina School. Miss Edith 
Matteson is appointed a cadet. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Respiration of Deaf-Mutes.—The Laryngoscope for 
September, 1912, gives the following summary of an article 
on the Respiration of Deaf-Mutes by Dr. Hugo Stern, pub- 
lished in the Monatsschrift fur Ohrenheilkunde und Laryngo- 
Rhinologie, vol. xlvi, No. 3, 1912: 


“Tn all deaf-mutes examined by the writer, there were noticeable 
by mere inspection and auscultation respiratory disturbances, the details 
of which could be analyzed and studied by graphic methods only. 
There is a characteristic respiratory curve in both congenital and 
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acquired deaf-mutism, being of diagnostic value in differentiating the 
two conditions. The respiratory disturbances are caused by the exertion 
of the deaf-mute in speaking and by the inadequate consumption of the 
volume of respiration. 

“There exists a close relationship between the inco-ordinate respira- 
tion of the deaf-mute and the movements of his larynx; thus the insuffi- 
cient development of speech and voice as well as the musical, dynamic, 
and temporal accent may be explained. The writer recommends syste- 
matic breathing exercises in early childhood, during the education of 
the deaf-mute, and afterwards, as an important factor in developing 
speech and health.” 


Speech-Reading.—In the discussion of a paper on ‘The 
Practical Value of Lip-Reading”’ by Dr. Max A. Goldstein, 
at the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the American Laryn- 
gological, Rhinological, and Otological Society, held at Atlantic 
City in 1911, Mr. John Dutton Wright said in part, as 
reported in the Laryngoscope for May, 1912: 


“The acquisition of the ability to interpret speech by the visible move- 
ments involved in it, with little or no aid from the ear, is surrounded 
with much the same difficulties as the acquisition of any other intel- 
lectual accomplishment. If a profoundly deaf person will put forth the 
same amount of effort, and spend the same amount of time in the study 
and practice of the art of lip-reading that even an ordinary player on 
the piano must expend in order to acquire a very moderate degree of 
proficiency in musical expression and comprehension, he or she will reap 
a much greater reward of personal satisfaction and comfort than the 
pianist secures. I believe that, while there may be some persons who 
cannot acquire even a moderate skill in music, there is no one who cannot 
acquire a most useful amount of skill in lip-reading. But, just as there 
are natural musicians, so there are natural lip-readers. Some attain it 
almost without conscious effort, and wholly without instruction. To 
others it comes slowly and laboriously. The best lip-readers are entirely 
ignorant of the ‘technic’ of lip-reading, and the laws of phonetic analysis 
upon which it is based. But there are other minds that do not seem able 
to grasp it intuitively, and so must have the anatomical structure laid 
bare and explained before they comprehend the significance of thevisible 
forms. As it is a purely intellectual process, involving practically no 
muscular activity, the pyschology of it enters largely into the problem. 
For this reason a cut-and-dried system of instruction in lip-reading is, 
perhaps, less applicable to all cases than fixed methods of instruction in 
most other useful arts. For example, in the case of one individual, the 
introduction at the beginning of his instruction of a systematic analysis 
of the phonetic elements of language from a standpoint of visibility and 
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resemblance may ruin the chances of final success of the pupil, while to 
another mind it is a necessary preliminary. In general, my own obser- 
vation has been that the technic of the art should be taught last, and the 
earliest efforts should be aimed at the establishment of the proper habits 
of thought and mental attitude toward spoken language. 

“While it is perfectly true that the obstacles to success in lip-reading 
have been sometimes exaggerated, and candidates have been unduly 
discouraged from undertaking the work, it is also true that people have 
sometimes been led to expect too much. Owing to the absolute differ- 
ence in the construction and operation of the eye and ear, they cannot 
be wholly interchangeable in the performance of their functions. Owing 
to the fact that the eye must be consciously focused upon the source 
of the impressions transmitted by it to the brain, it is impossible for a 
lip-reader to follow a rapidly shifting conversation in a group of people 
when the point from which the next remark may come is not apparent. 
For the same reason, owing to the conditions of light and movement 
at the theatre, and to a somewhat less degree at church and lectures, it 
is impossible, ordinarily, for even an expert lip-reader to get more than 
an occasional phrase or sentence. But by far the greater part of the 
intercourse of life is, or can be, individual and face to face, and here 
lip-reading reaches its maximum efficiency.” 


Dr. Gallaudet’s Honors—The French Government has 
conferred upon Dr. E. M. Gallaudet the Cross of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor “in recognition of his long and success- 
ful labors in the cause of the education of the deaf.” 

Though Dr. Gallaudet has retired from the presidency of 
Gallaudet College, his active participation as well as his deep 
interest in the work of the education of the deaf still con- 
tinues. He is a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Columbia Institution and President of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf; and last spring he was 
elected a member of the Board of Directors of the American 
School for the Deaf at Hartford, of which his father was the 
founder and in which he himself began his work as a teacher 
fifty-six years ago. 

Miss Stevenson’s ‘Nature Facts.’-—Miss Margaret J. 
Stevenson, a teacher in the Kansas School, gives her fellow 
workers the benefit of an excellent little book prepared for 
use in her own class-room and thoroughly tested before 
publication. It is entitled “Nature Facts” and deals in 
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simple language with matters of interest to observant young 
people. It contains numerous illustrations which are well 
adapted to arouse interest in the subjects presented and to 
help to an understanding of the text. The publishers are 
Messrs. Crane & Company, of Topeka, Kansas. The price 
is 40 cents a copy, to which 4 cents should be added for 
postage. 


Mr. Thompson’s “‘ It Does Not Pay.””—Mr. Zach. B. Thomp- 
son, teacher of printing in the Iowa School, a graduate of 
this School and for a time a student of Gallaudet College, 
has issued from the Deaf Hawkeye Press, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, 1912, a neatly printed little book of 31 pages entitled 
“It Does Not Pay.” The booklet contains some good advice, 
put in the form of a “ Foreword”’ and twenty-seven “ Hints,” 
and “‘dedicated to the ambitious boy or girl.” 

Mr. Winnie’s “‘ History and Handbook of Wisconsin Day- 
Schools.”—Mr. A. J. Winnie, Inspector of Day-Schools for 
the Deaf and the Blind in Wisconsin, has compiled a “ History 
and Handbook” of these schools, which is issued by Mr. 
C. P. Cary, State Superintendent, in a pamphlet of 130 pages. 
The book gives a history of the establishment of these schools 
written by Mr. Winnie, individual histories of the several 
schools written by their head-teachers, commendations of 
the work from city superintendents, parents, pupils, and 
others, and various statistical information concerning the 
schools. 


The Volta Bureau.—Mr. Fred De Land, author of ‘‘ Dumb 
No Longer, Romance of the Telephone,” has been appointed 
librarian of the Volta Bureau. 


Periodicals—Mr. Ernest Gregory has been appointed 
editor of the Association Review in the place of Mr. F. K. 
Noyes, who resigned to engage in other work. 

Mr. Lyman Hunt, formerly of the South Dakota School, 
has been appointed editor of the Silent Review, published at 
Lexington, Missouri. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CaroLinEe C. Sweet. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past terse instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale, 

“STORY READER, NO. 1.” 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 

Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
“STORY READER, NO. 2.” 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. HamMonp, 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by JANE B. Kettoae. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“TALKS AND STORIES.” 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. JeNnKINs, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 

Examples of correct English usage, by WM. G. Jenkins, M. A. Price, 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“BITS OF HISTORY.” 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Crane, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 

“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS,” 
by J. Evetyn Wittovauey, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
“MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE 
AMERICANS,” 
by Grace M. Bearrtis, Instructor in the Colorado School. Price, $3.00 
per dozen. 
“STORIES IN PROSE AND RHYME AND NATURE LESSONS 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” 
by Frances McKeen, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, $5.00 
per dozen. Single copy 50c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Hartford, Conn. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 

The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a 
free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and prin- 
cipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, 
matrons, and supervisors desiring positions. 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, etc. It endeavors to give prompt and 
accurate replics to all requests for information. 

All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 

HERBERT E., DAY, Secretary, 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Washington, 


The Reno Margulies School 


532-534 West 187th Street 
New York City 


@ A HOME SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN. 

@ INSTRUCTION FROM BABYHOOD. 

@ ADVANCED COURSES. 

@ PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS OR COLLEGE. 
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FOUNDED. IN 1804, 


Ole 


Nos. | and 2 Mt. Morris Park, West, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, M. A., Principal. 


A select boarding and sdagraahncl See pupils wholly or par- 
tially deaf, providing them with the same educational and social 
advantages open to those with unimpaired hearing. Instruction 
is entirely oral and speech is the only medium of communica- 
tion. Latent and imperfect hearing i is scientifically developed — 
and educated. ‘The: from kindergarten to col- 
lege entrance, 
An illustrated eatalogue’ 
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